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Admiral Dewey arrived in  fieet began was a work of liberation, not of con- 

Dewey in Montpelier, Vt. on the quest-—of civilization, not of enslavement, and 

New England when that happy. time shall come when the 


11th inst., and passed the 
evening of that day with his brothers and 
other relatives chatting before the broad fire- 
place in the room where he was born. The 
little city already seemed full of visitors, but 
many more came on the following day, when 
there was a parade in honor of the Admiral, 
and he received from the State a jeweled 
badge. That evening the people lighted on 
the hill behind the Capitol a huge bonfire, in 
which were a thousand barrels, hundreds of 
railroad ties and the lumber with which two 
houses had been built. The blaze was seen 
for thirty miles. On the 13th the Admiral 
went to the village of Northfield, where he 
had been a cadet at Norwich University. 
There he laid the corner stone of the Dewey 
Memorial Hall, and Senator Depew deliv- 
ered an oration upon the lesson of the Ad- 
miral's life and achievements. That evening 
an assembly of 25,000 people greeted the Ad- 
miral upon his arrival in Boston, and a proces- 
sion of 10,000 war veterans escorted him from 
the railroad station to his hotel. The streets 
were handsomely decorated, and elaborate 
preparations for his reception had been made. 
At 10: o’clock on the following morning he 
was escorted te the Common,: where 25,000 
school children sang patriotic melodies. 
Then, at the City Hall, he received from 
Mayor Quincy a jewel-studded watch, the 
gift of the city... The Mayor said in the 
course of his address: 

“In our national perplexities, arising out of 
the strange and trying situations which confront 
us in the Philippines, we turn to you, who know 
the conditions so well, for counsel, for guidance, 
for still further service.. The work which your 


American flag shall mean in those islands, as it 
means at home, peace, order, education, pros- 
perity, then will be realized the promise of great~ 
er security and larger liberty which the echo of 
your guns carried on that May morning to the 
listening ear of millions.” 

The “ Olympia’s ” men marched once more 
in- the grand parade of the afternoon. In 
the evening the Admiral was the guest of 
honor at a banquet, and among those who 
sat with him were Governor Wolcott, Bishop 
Lawrence and Senator Hoar. He returned 
to Washington on the 16th inst. 





The campaign in Ohio at- 

The Political tracts the attention of poli- 
Field ticians in all parts of the 
country. The situation is quite complicated, 
owing to quarrels or dissension in both of 
the great parties and the candidacy of Mayor 
Jones, of Toledo, but even the correspond- 


- ents of Democratic newspapers predict the 


election of Judge Nash, the Republican nom- 
inee. The most remarkable feature of the 
canvass is the unexpected strength of Mayor 
Jones. Estimates of the vote to be cast for 
him range from 50,000 io 180,000. A large 
majority of his followers are to be found in 
the cities among the workingmen, but the 
condition of the two great parties tends to 
give him the support of a considerable num- 
ber of dissatisfied Republicans and Demo- 
crats. The attitude of the Republican: foes 
of Senator Hanna must be taken into ac- 
count, and Judge Nash excited the enmity 
of one of these, Governor Bushnell, last year 
by the sharp letter in which he refused an 
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appointment to office. On the other hand, 
Mr. MeLean is not a popular candidate, and 
it is predicted that he will lose the votes of 
many Democrats. He has lived in Washing- 
ton for fourteen years, and has paid only a 
few dollars in taxes on personal property, 
altho his fortune is estimated to be $15,000,- 
000. His political methods are repulsive to 
the better element in his party. He is now 
making a free distribution daily of 250,000 
copies of his newspaper, whose influence has 
always been demoralizing. The Republican 
committee’s assault upon the pocketbooks of 
Federal office-holders throughout the coun- 
try is said to have diverted to Jones the 
votes of independent Democrats who were 
inclined to vote for Nash. ‘The silver issue 
has been laid aside by the Democrats. The 
Republicans have a long list of prominent 
campaign speakers, including nine Senators 
and three times as many Congressmen. As 
election day approaches the bitterness of the 
Democratic quarrel in Kentucky becomes 
more intense, and upon a fair count the de- 
feat of Goebel seems to be assured. For 
some time past ex-Secretary Carlisle has 
been a prominent figure in the Democratic 
revolt. In New York Richard Croker has 
wrested control of the Democratic State 
Committee from ex-Senator Hill, and the 
committee has passed a resolution highly 
complimentary to Mr. Bryan. The latter 
now says that he would not advise the with- 
drawal of the troops from the Philippines, 
but a plain declaration by the United States 
of a purpose to give the Filipinos full inde- 
pendence as soon as they have made a stable 
government of their own. 





Some time ago an agreement 
for a temporary boundary 
near the head of Lynn Canal 
was reached by the diplomatic represent- 
atives of the Governments at Washington 
and London, but Canada did not accept it 
until the 12th inst., when Sir Louis Davies, 
Canadian Minister of Marine and Fisheries, 
then in London, gave the consent of his Goy- 
ernment. This arrangement does not preju- 
dice the claim of either Canada or the 
United States as to the true boundary line, 
but is designed to prevent strife until final 
settlement of the controversy shall be made. 


The Alaskan 
Boundary 
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The temporary line extends from the Cana- 
dian custom houses on the summits of White 
Pass and Chilkoot Pass to a point north of 
the Indian village of Klukwan, thence south- 
west to a point a mile and a half northwest 
of Klukwan, thence along the course of the 
Tlehini River to the junction of that river 
with Copper Creek, thence southward along 
the course of the creek: for a short distance, 
and thence westward to a mountain peak 
just seuthwest of Dalton’s Cache. It gives 
Canada no port or even access to tidal water 
in the rivers, and, of course, leaves Dyea and 
Skaguay and the entire coast of Lynn Canal 
in the possession of the United States. “The 
line passes through the Porcupine mining 
district, and provision is made that miners, 
whether on one side of it or the other, shall 
not be disturbed by either Government. Ne 
agreement has been reached as to the man- 
ner in which a final settlement shall be 
made. It is understood that Canada stands 
by her original proposition for arbitration 
on the terms provided in the case of. Vene 
zuela, and that our Government has consid- 
ered two plans—the first leaving the whole 
question to the decision of the Joint High 
Commission, subject to ratification by the 
Senate, while the second accepts arbitration 
with the condition that the tribunal, having 
before it the boundary lines claimed by the 
two Governments, shall approve one or the 
other, but be restrained from making any 
compromise, the result in the Venezuela case 
suggesting that arbitrators if not thus re- 
strained might report a compromise, giving 
Canada a port on Lynn Canal, with free ac- 
cess to it. A telegraph line from Skaguay to 
Dawson has been completed. 





Four times last week—on Tues- 
day, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday—the ‘ Columbia” and 
the ‘ Shamrock” were ready for a 
race, but nothing could be done. On 
all of these days except the last a heavy 
fog covered the course, and there was no 
wind. On Saturday the fog lifted, but there 
was scarcely a breath of air stirring. In the 
fog of Thursday there were two or three ¢ol- 
lisions in which excursion boats were shaken 
up a little, but fortunately no one was hurt. 
The “ Shamrock ”: showed for the first time 
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.on that day a club topsail which is said to 
‘pe larger than the “Columbia’s” by 800 
square feet. Such an addition would increase 
to 1,150 feet the “‘ Shamrock’s ” excess of sail 
area, and the new sail was regarded with 
gome apprehension by Americans who knew 
what the challenger could already do in light 
breezes. On Monday last there was wind 
enough for a race, and the ‘“‘ Columbia ” won 
the first of the series by about nine min- 
Critics had been comparing the man- 
agement of the challenger with that of 
the defender, to the disadvantage of the lat- 
ter, saying that Captain Barr would do bet- 
ter with a free hand, and that he ought to 
ibe assisted by professional yacht captains in 
place of the amateurs who exercise more or 
Jess authority on board. In the final round 
on the links of the Philadelphia Country 
Club for the women’s golf championship Miss 
Ruth Underhill, of the Nassau Country Club, 
Long Island, defeated Mrs. Caleb F. Fox, of 
the Huntingdon Valley Club (Philadelphia), 
who had already beaten Miss Beatrix Hoyt, 
the champion for three successive years. The 
new champion’s progress has been rapid, for 
she failed to qualify at her first appearance 
in a championship tournament two years 
ago. The football season has been opened. 
‘On the 14th inst. the leading university 
¢levens were playing. Yale won from Dart- 
mouth, by a score of 12 to 0; Harvard de- 
feated West Point, 18 to 0; a game between 
Princeton and Columbia was won by the for- 
mer, 11 toi0, and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was overcome by the Carlisle Indian 
School, the score being 5 to 10. 


utes. 





In Havana the order of the 
Mayor forbidding the exhibi- 
tion of the Spanish flag, ex- 
<ept upon the office of the Spanish Consul, 
continues to be the chief subject of discus- 
sion. This order was issued with the ap- 
proval of Generai Ludlow, but was not, it is 
said, brought to the attention of General 
Brooke. The purpose of it was to remove a 
€ause of irritation, as the hostility of the 
Cubans toward Spanish residents had been 
shown in repeated breaches of the peace. 
At Cabanas, last week, a party of Cubans 
attempted to lynch a Spaniard, and at 
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Guanajay a Cuban mob set out to expel sev- 
eral rich Spanish merchants from the town. 
On the 10th inst. the Cubans celebrated the 
anniversary of the first battle of the Ten 
Years’ War. In’Havana all work was laid 
aside, and there were parades and meetings. 
In the evening was held a convention of the 
Cuban National Party, which stands for ab- 
solute and immediate independence, but ex- 
presses gratitude to the United States. Ra- 
fael_ de Castro, formerly the leader of the 
Autonomists, is about to publish a pamphlet 
of earnest argument for annexation. The 
Cuban Governor of Santa Clara province - 
urges General Brooke to assist the farmers 
of that province, saying that 20,000 men 
there are out of employment. He would like 
to give some of them work by constructing 
a railroad and making new highways. Gen. 
Fitz Hugh Lee, commanding in the proy- 
inces of Havana and Pinar del Rio, in his 
annual report recommends that a general 
election for the choice of a President and 
other civil officers be ordered. Major Hay- 
ard, chief surgeon in the Department of San- 
tiago and Puerto Principe, reports that the 
health of the troops is surprisingly good, and 
recommends that native regiments be organ- 
ized under the command of American of- 
ficers. In Porto Rico, at Ponce, the editor 
of a disreputable anti-American newspaper, 
which was suppressed by General Henry, 
has been tried before a jury of prominent na- 
tives and sentenced to be imprisoned for eigh- 
teen months for sending obscene matter 
through the mails. This is said to have been 
the first trial by jury on the island. 





The movement of the Ameri- 
can troops in the region im- 
mediately south of the Cavité 
naval station, following the insurgents’ at- 
tack of the 2d inst. upon the lines from Ba- 
coor to Imus, was attended by sharp fight- 
ing for several days. General Schwan 
started out on the 8th from Bacoor, on the 
bay shore, with 1,700 men, to clear the Fili- 
pinos out of Old Cavité and Novaleta, towns 
near the base of the Cavité Peninsula. At 
the same time 400 marines attacked No- 
valeta, marching from Cavité. These ma- 
rines were the veterans who made such a 
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fine record at Guantanamo, during the San- 
tiago campaign of the war with Spain, and 
they did most of the fighting in this attack 
on Novaleta, a fact ignored by General Otis, 
who simply reported that the “ naval vessels 
and marines made a demonstration.” The 
facts were forwarded by Admiral Watson. 
The marines met stubborn opposition even 
on the neck of the Cavité Peninsula and suf- 
fered much hardship and some loss of life 
before Novaleta fell into their hands. They 
returned to Cavité, and General Schwan oc- 
cupied the town. In the fighting at Old 
Cavité Captain Saffold, of the Thirteenth 
Infantry, was killed. General Schwan ad- 
vauced southward along the coast to Ro- 
sario and Santa Cruz, assisted by the guns of 
the navy, and then, turning eastward, en- 
tered San Francisco de Malabon on the 10th. 
On the following day a further advance 
southward met with stubborn resistance, and 
Capt. Woodbridge Geary, of the Thirteenth 
Infantry, was killed. The American troops 
then returned to Bacoor, and the abandoned 
towns were at once reoccupied by the Fili- 
pinos, who were seen taking their position 
again at various points on the line from 
Bacoor through Old Cavité and Novaleta to 
Rosario. General Otis remarks that the 
movement was very successful, and that the 
places abandoned are of “no strategic im- 
portance.” While this movement was in 
progress, the insurgents (on the 9th) opened 
fire upon our troops in the outskirts of Ma- 
niia, at La Loma Church, only four miles 
from the heart of the city. They were re- 
pulsed. At the same time there was some 
turbulence among the Filipinos in Manila, 
which was repressed. On the same day in- 
surgents attacked our outposts near Caloo- 
can, north of the city, and on the 10th Gen- 
erals Lawton and McArthur began a forward 
movement in the north. General Young oc- 
cupied Arayat on the 12th. It was announced 
at Washington on the 9th that the cen- 
sorship at Manila had been abolished by Gen- 
eral Otis on September 9th, and that on July 
26th he had asked for permission to do this. 
The correspondents were not informed that 
this action had been taken. From Iloilo 
comes a report that the insurgent Tagals of 
Luzon are planning to attack the Americans 
there with a very large force, 
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Venezuela inmost at an end, and the tr. 


umph of the rebels seems now to be as- 
sured. Since our last writing President An. 
drade offered General Castro the office of 
Minister of War, and promised to guarantee 
him the election to the Presidency at the ex- 
piration of his own term two years hence, 
provided the rebels would lay down their 
arms. To this General Castro would not lis- 
ten, and as a result the negotiations came to 
an end. Andrade thereupon dispatched 9 
general to make a final stand against the 
revolting rebels ten miles from the capital, 
but instead of a bloody battle ensuing the 
Government leader went over to Castro’s 
‘camp and joined his army. It is now be 
lieved to be only a question of time before 
Castro enters Caracas and assumes the dic- 
tatorship. In the meantime President An- 
drade is expected either to flee the country 
or move his seat of government to another 
province, reorganize his supporters and re- 
sume the fight against Castro. 





The Ausgleich or ar- 
rangement between the 
Hungarian and Austrian goverhments has 
at last been officially promulgated, and that 
question for the moment has been disposed 
of. That, however, has been followed by 
another question of almost equal importance 
and very nearly equal difficulty—the election 
of the Austrian Delegation which, combined 
with the Hungarian Delegation, conducts 
the imperial affairs of the two countries. 
In order to this election it is necessary that 
the Austrian Reichsrath be convened. That 
has been repeatedly dissolved because of 
the obstructive tactics of the German ele 
ment, who are unwilling to accept anything 
that is agreeable to the Czech or Bohemian 
and Clerical elements. The original diffi- 
culty, with regard to the language in Bo 
hemia, continues as intense if not quite as 
prominent as ever, and the Clerical party 


Austria-Hungary 


has taken sides with the Czech party in op-, 


position to the German element, which has 
been more and more Protestant and Pan- 
Germanic in its trend. Every effort made 
by the Emperor to bring the two parties to 
gether has as yet failed, and the hostilities 
seem to increase rather than to decrease 


The revolution in Venezuela is - 
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The ministry of Count Thun found itself in- 
creasingly unpopular and unable to meet 
the crisis. Accordingly its resignation was 
placed in the Emperor’s hands, and was in 
due time accepted, and then came the ques- 
tion of a successor. The Clerical party 
pressed very hard for the appointment of 
Prince Alfred Lichtenstein, brother of the 
famous friend of Dr. Lueger, the Jew-hating 
burgomaster of Vienna. The. opposition to 
him, however, was so manifest at once that 
the Emperor appears to have given up ap- 
pointing him, and has selected Count Clary 
Aldringen, who has been Governor of Styria, 
where he has allied himself with the reac- 
tionary and Clerical party. He and his as- 
sociates are only a shade less intensely 
Clerical than Prince Lichtenstein, and it is 
apparently hoped that they will be able to 
bridge over the difficulty for a time, and 
after awhile the more thoroughly Clerical 
party can come into power, There seems, 
however, to be little encouragement for the 
assembling of the Reichsrath, and in case 
that fails there will be a new complication 
because of the unconstitutionality of the 
condition, there being a regularly elected 
Hungarian Delegation, but no regularly elec- 
ted Austrian Delegation, and just how the 
peculiar problem is to be solved is by no 
means evident. 





Just at the moment when it 
was hoped that England’s firm 
stand would avert a war the 
Boer Government sent through its Secre- 
tary of State an ultimatum with four points: 
(1) That all matters of mutual difference be 
regulated by arbitration or some other amica- 
ble way as might be agreed upon by the two 
Governments; (2) that all troops on the bor- 
ders of the Transvaal beinstantly withdrawn; 
(3) that all reinforcements since June 1st, 
1899, be removed, with the Boer guarantee 
of no attack upon or hostilities against the 
British Government during the negotiations 
Within a period of time to be agreed upon; 
while the Boer troops: would also be with- 
drawn from the borders; (4) that the British 
troops now on: the high seas should not be 
landed in any part of South Africa. There 
Was appended to this a time limit of forty- 
eight hours, the answer being called for not 


A Boer 
Ultimatum 
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later than 5 p.m. of October 11th, 1899. The 
terseness and nature of ‘the ultimatum took 
everybody by surprise, and its manner was 
such that the only reply returned by the 
English Government was that the points in- 
cluded did not admit of discussion. The gen- 
eral effect has been absolutely to unite Eng- 
land in support of the Government. Lord 
Rosebery, who has persistently kept quiet 
during the discussions, immediately came out 
with a positive support of the Government 
and affirmed that such another action as that 
of Mr. Gladstone in 1881 would be impossi- 
ble. On every hand the effect: has been to 
emphasize the conflict between British and 
Boer supremacy. The ultimatum from the 
Transvaal was immediately followed by a 
proclamation by the Orange Free State of 
assistance and an order that all Englishmen 
must withdraw from her territory at once, 
she thus definitely siding with her neighbor. 
The Transvaal representative in London and 
the British representative at Pretoria imme- 
diately withdrew, and, without any formal 


_ declaration of war, the hostilities commenced 


on the expiration of the time limit, altho pre- 
vious even to the ultimatum a Boer guard 
had fired upon an English train. On the con- 
tinent there is manifest a great deal of bit- 
terness against England. This is especially 
noticeable in Germany, altho the Government 
announces absolute neutrality. The state- 
ment that British interests in the Transvaak 
would be looked after by the American rep- 
resentative at Pretoria was very grateful to 
England but has called forth some severe: 
comments in Europe. In this country the 
predominant sentiment is favorable to Eng- 
land, altho there is much friendship for the: 
Transvaal, and very great regret that the 
conflict has been forced. It is announced’ 
that Delagoa Bay has been definitely leasedi 
to England, thus absolutely closing Boer ac- 
cess to the sea. 





“Immediately upon the expira- 
tion of the time in the ulti- 
matum the ‘Transvaal and 
Orange Free State troops commenced to ad- 
vance toward British territory. The Trans- 
vaal trodps occupied Laing’s Nek, the nar- 
row entrance to Natal from:the north, and’ 
the Orange Free State troops advanced 
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toward Van Reenen’s Pass, opening into 
Natal from their own .country, both lines 
converging upon Ladysmith, occupied by a 
considerable British force under the com- 
mand of General White, who has had con- 
siderable experience in Indian campaigns 
and has as his chief of staff Sir Archibald 
Hunter, who was associated with General 
Kitchener. There was a rumor of a severe 
battle, which, however, was not confirmed 
and appears to have been occasioned by a 
reconnaissance by General White. The 
Boers appear to be advancing slowly and 
with caution. On the west border attention 


Rustenburg 
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ation in Cape Colony has attracted much no. 


tice. Premier Schreiner issued an appeal for 
peace, in which he stated that he hoped to 
preserve Cape Colony. neutral; at the same 
time Mr. Hofmeyr called for subscriptions 
for the families of Boers who should he 
killed.in the war. While their oaths of alle. 
giance as British subjects made it wrong for 
them to: fight, they cotild relieve their kin 
and friends in this way. It is reported that 
the Cape Colony Cabinet refused to call for 
volunteers in defense of the empire, and that 
accordingly the imperial government has de. 
manded their resignation. It is generally 
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is directed especially to Kimberley, on the 
border of the Orange Free State, and to 
Mafeking on the Transvaal border. Cecil 
Rhodes was on the train for Kimberley and 
came very near being caught by the Boers, 
his train being delayed for three hours. 
There is no large body of troops, and it is 
reported that an army of at least 6,000 Boers 
has besieged the city. Telegraphic communi- 
cation with the South has been cut off, and 
just what is happening there it is impossible 
to say. At Mafeking the British garrison is 
also in considerable danger. In addition to 
these general movements the Boers are send- 
ing out bands in various directions to cut 
communication and gather booty. The situ- 
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supposed that the policy of the English will 
be to act upon the defensive for some time 
until their reinforcements can reach the 
ground and be apportioned wisely. There 
are various reports in regard to the condition 
of the Boers, some aftirming that their am- 
munition is not in good shape and that they 
themselves cannot stand a long period of 
dilatory action, such as would be entailed by 
the English defensive action until December. 
The Boer country being very easily defended 
through the passes, and its great altitude 
making it almost on a level with the sum- 
mits of the hills in Natal, renders any efforts 
to invade the country difficult except with 
very strong forces. 
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Freedom of Private Property Upon the Sea 


from Capture 


During War. 


By Charles Henry Butler. 


ROM time immemorial the property upon 
the sea of any citizen of a belligerent 
nation has been considered, both in 

theory and in practice, as lawful prize of war 
when captured by the enemy. The mere fact 
of enemy ownership is sufficient to condemn, 
whether the property be contraband or not, 
entirely regardless of violation of blockade, 
unneutral service, or, in fact, of any other 
element which enters into the prize court ad- 
judications of captured vessels. 

This right to capture has, to be sure, in 
some instances been waived, either by spe- 
cial proclamation relating to hostilities spe- 
cifically mentioned, as was the case in the 
Franco-Prussian War on the part of Ger- 
many, or by special treaty provisions as to all 
wars between particular nations, as is the 
case between the United States and Italy un- 
der Article XII of the Treaty of 1871; the 
general rule of international law, however, as 
between all the nations of the world, is that 
proof of enemy ownership is_ sufficient 
ground for condemnation. This rule of con- 
fiscation on the mere ground of enemy owner- 
ship has been wholly abrogated in regard to 
property on land. 

That it existed, at one time, as fully in re- 
gard to land as to maritime property, is evi- 
denced by the numerous “ booty ” cases de- 
cided by the English courts in the eighteenth, 
and early part of the nineteenth centuries, in 
which the spoils of the Hastern campaigns 
were divided between the conquering regi- 
ments. . 

“Booty ” on land, however; is now abol- 
ished. True, the property of an enemy on 
land is often destroyed or confiscated, either 
because it is contraband or because the vic- 
torious army levies contributions: or requisi- 
tions for its own support, and in so doing the 
victor exercises a recognized right of war- 
fare; but the destruction or confiscation does 
not result merely from the fact of enemy 
Ownership, and, except in the instances men- 


tioned of contraband or necessity of use, the 
property of the enemy is sacredly respected, 
and almost every nation in the world has pro- 
visions to that effect in the regulations of 
its armies in the field. 

~ ‘Then again, in case of capture, title to prop- 
erty at sea passes absolutely and forever, 
while in the case of property on land the title 
is unaffected, and on the restoration of peace 
the original owner continues in, or unless it 
has been absolutely destroyed, is restored to 
possession, while the owner of maritime prop- 
erty has no power of reclamation, or possibil- 
ity of being indemnified for his loss, except so 
far as he may have protected himself by pay- 
ing heavy war premiums to insurance cor- 
porations, in which case, however, the same 
loss falls upon the underwriters. 

The great object sought by those who are 
interested in the freedom of private property 
at sea from capture during war is to abro- 
gate the rule that the mere fact of enemy own- 
ership is sufficient ground for capture and con- 
demnation. - 

The belligerent rights of search, and cap- 
ture, condemnation, confiscation or detention 
in case the vessel or cargo is contraband, vio- 
lating blockade or performing any unneutral 
service, must be preserved; all vessels should 
be subject thereto, under proper rules 
and regulations similar to those applicable to 
property on land; but in case of condemna- 
tion the decree should be based upon those 
facts and not upon the mere fact of title. 

Such is now the rule on land, and after the 
capture of a town, while every article which 
is contraband of war is confiscable, the con- 
fiscation is based upon the fact that it is con- 


traband, and not because it is the property of. 


an enemy. 

To obtain such a modification of interna- 

tional law, either every nation must by treaty 

agree with every other nation, as the United 

States has done with Italy under the Treaty 

of 1871, and as some other nations have 
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done already among themselves, or there 
must be a general treaty similar to the Dec- 
laration of Paris of 1856, and the Geneva 
Conventions and other international treaties, 
such as the Postal Union and cable agree- 
ments, by which all the maritime nations will 
agree that the right to capture maritime 
property shall no longer be based upon the 
mere fact of enemy ownership, but must be 
based upon the grounds of contraband of 
war, Violation of blockade, or some unneutral 
service. 

The method of special treaty provisions be- 

tween particular Powers is unsatisfactory. 
The result can only be satisfactorily and per- 
manently obtained by an international con- 
gress, similar to those recently held at The 
Hague in 1899 in regard to arbitration, or at 
Brussels in 1898 in regard to the protection 
_of industrial property, or at Geneva in 1864 
and later in regard to amelioration of war. 

Such a congress could and should be called 

by the President of the United States; there 
is every reason why he should take the initia- 
- tive; in doing so he would simply be assert- 
ing the American position on this subject, as 
it has been consistently maintained for near- 
ly a century and a quarter, as is evidenced 
by the declarations of Benjamin Franklin in 
1785, James Monroe and John Quincy Adams 
in 1823, Henry Clay in 1826, Franklin Pierce 
in 1854, W. L. Marcy in -1856, James Bu- 
ehanan in 1858, Hamilton Fish in 1870, as 
well as Mr. McKinley himself in 1898. 

In fact, our delegation to The Hague 
summed it up in the statement submitted to 
the conference urging action upon the mat- 
ter, in these words: 


“The instructions under which we now act 
do not result from the adoption of any new 
policy by our Government, or from any sud- 
den impulse of our people, but are in contin- 
uance of a policy adopted by the United States 
in the first days of its existence and earnestly 
urged ever since.” 


The rejection of the matter by The Hague 
Conference was on the ground that it was 
not within the scope of the Conference itself, 
or of the special instructions of many of the 
delegates, and, therefore, it is perfectly prop- 
er that the Government which urged its con- 
sideration there should now ask for a spe- 
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cial conference to consider this matter 
arately. 

The United States cannot be charged with 
any selfish motives in calling the conference, 
and urging the abolition of what is consid. 
ered by many of the ablest exponents of po 
litical science as a relic of barbarism. The 
rule has worked in our favor within the last 
year or so; certainly we did not suffer by it 
except so far as our merchants were obliged 
to pay war premiums. In case of Buropean 
wars, as a neutral nation we would probably 
be benefited, but in this respect we can re 
peat what John Quincy Adams said in 1823; 
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“We are anxious from higher motives than 
mere commercial gain that the principle shoul 
be universally adopted. We are willing that 
the world in common with ourselves should gain 
in peace what we may lose in profit.” 


If the administration should decide to call 
such a conference, the President, through the 
medium of the State Department, would re. 
quest all the foreign Powers to send repre. 
sentatives to Washington to consider the sub- 
ject. In many instances the resident An- 
bassadors, Ministers and Chargés would bt 
specially commissioned for this purpose 
Congress would be asked to appropriate 
the necessary amount to defray the ex- 
penses of the Conference. On meeting, 
the delegates would, if possible, and as doubt. 
less would be the case, prepare a declaration 
of principles, applicable to the disposition of 
maritime property when captured on the seas 
during war, and after the same had bee 
agreed upon as to form by the delegates, it 
would be submitted to their respective Gov 
ernments for ratification. As to the United 
States, it would have to be ratified by two 
thirds of the Senate in the same manner #8 
any other treaty. When ratified by the num- 
ber of States agreed upon in the draft, it 
would become binding upon them, and all 
other nations thereafter acceding to it, exact 
ly as the Declaration of Paris was. originally 
executed and ratified by only four Powel, 
but now has been acceded ‘to and is binding 
upon a far larger number. 

The administration is already committed 
this great reform. The President, in his me 
sage of December, 1898, asked for authority 
from Congress to “ correspond with the Gor 
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ernments of the principal maritime Powers, 
with a view to incorporating into the perma- 
nent law of nations the principle of the ex- 
emption of all private property at sea, not 
contraband of war, from capture or destruc- 
tion by belligerent Powers.” While Congress 
did not act finally upon this recommendation, 
a favorable report was prepared and sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House; the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations was doubtless favorably in- 
clined to report Senator Platt’s (of Connecti- 
cut) resolution of indorsement; the short ses- 
sion, however, and the pressure of Spanish 
treaty matters prevented action. It is ear- 
nestly hoped that the President will again 
broach the matter in his first message to the 
Fifty-sixth Congress, and that his recom- 
mendations will meet with a speedy and 
hearty indorsement by Congress. 

This Congressional indorsement is_ not 
necessary, but the Executive very properly 
prefers to have the legislative branch of the 
Government in accord with him in regard to 
all such movements. 

If the President should be in position to 
act, and the conference should be called, the 
foreign Powers would undoubtedly partici- 
pate in the conference. The pressure which 
will be brought to bear upon their respective 
Governments by the owners of maritime 
property will be irresistible. While the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain has always hesitat- 
ed to consent even to consider the abrogation 
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of the right to capture as a general princi- 
ple, it has on several special occasions acced- 
ed to the demands of commerce in that re- 
spect, notably'in the war of the Crimea; to- 
day the owners of millions of tons of ship- 
ping are clamoring for protection, and the 
Government would be forced to give the in- 
vitation of the President most respectful con- 
sideration. This applies also to Germany, 
France, Russia, and all other countries hav- 
ing large merchant marines, none of which 
are in a position to take the initiative, but all 
of which would doubtless be glad to have the 
question discussed under the auspices of the 
United States; the South American Republics 
are generally considered as being favorably 
inclined to the reform. It is a part of the 
municipal law, as well as the naval regula- 
tions, of Italy to exempt from capture during 
war the private property of any belligerent 
nation which adopts the reciprocal rule. 

While the result of the conference, if called, 
cannot be predicted with absolute certainty, 
it can still be safely asserted that the careful 
discussion of the subject in all of its aspects, 
by the body of men which would assemble 
on such an occasion, would lead to bene- 
ficial results, and if the final consummation 
of the subject sought should be attained it 
would redound to the lasting credit of the 
United States and of the administration un- 
der whose auspices the conference shail con- 
vene. 

New Yor«k City, 


Religious Liberty in the Philippines. 
By the Rev. N. 
BS ie writer has spent seven weeks in 


the islands. He weut there for the 

sole purpose of studying the situa- 
tion. He is president of an independent 
inissionary society, and his society has two 
missionaries in Manila, the first to land 
there. He went in a semi-official capacity, 
with a quasi-relation to the army; he there- 
fore had exceptional opportunities to learn 
facts from officers and other employees of 
the Government, facts that one in full re- 
lation to the army would not be at liberty 
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to speak of even if he had the opportunity 
to learn them. Scme of these facts, he be- 
lieves, should be known. 

The Catholic Church has the field. Until 
after the fall of Manila there was not only 
no Protestant Church in the islands, but no 
meetings; and not only’ no meetings, but 
no Protestant work had ever been per- 
initted on the islands. Several attempts have 
been made, but persecution has stopped 
them, and in one case at least the worker, 
a converted Spanish priest, was found dead 
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in his bed one morning after having been 
warned to desist. It was reported that his 
death was natural, but nobody believed it. 
Dark Thibet was hardly more securely 
sealed against the Gospel than the Philip- 
pines when Dewey’s guns broke the spell. 

In addition to this they have their church 
buildings, their multitudes of priests and 
friars, their elaborate ritual, their spectacu- 
lar displays, their prestige, and their habit 
of ruling. They also have the languages 
spoken by the natives, the knowledge of the 
native character, and a nominal allegiance 
of the native peoples. All this gives them 
a tremendous advantage. 

It is to be remembered, also, that the 
Archbishop of Manila has been for genera- 
tions the virtual king of the islands. He 
has made and unmade governor-generals. 
He has dictated to all civil and ecclesiastical 
officials. He has dictated the foreign pol- 
icy. He has controlled legislation at Madrid 
touching the island, or if laws have been 
passed there that did not suit him, he has 
systematically ignored them. He has con- 
trolled the movements of foreigners in the 
islands, and to his high authority prince 
and peasant have bowed. In a word, he has 
been supreme and undisputed ruler in the 
archipelago. This rule he should have laid 
down, and be should have withdrawn when 
the Spanish officials did; but he did not. In 
the present attitude of the American Mili- 
tary Governor there is no reason why he 
should withdraw. 

Political difficulties will arise, affecting 


the future policy of the islands, the ap- 


pointing of public servants, the settling of 
the questions of titles, and ownership of 
Church properties, as well as the granting 
of franchises for commercial enterprises. 
Tremendous political influence will be ex- 
ercised, for ecclesiastical greed is no less 
carnal and selfish than commercial and po- 
litical. The dangers are great along all these 
lines, but the political influence of the Cath- 
olic Church in America is most to be dreaded 
and watched. Its influence has already be- 
gun to be felt. Let me mention here two 
matters in point. 

The right adjustment of titles to landed 
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property in the islands is one of great im- 








portance. If capital is to seek investment 
there, clean and undisputed titles must be’ 


given to lands: Probably nothing short of 
a Government title will suffice. But’ right 
here is a serious difficulty, and all the po 
litical power of the Catholic Church of 
America will be employed to settle it wrong- 
ly. On its right settlement will depend not 
the commercial success of the islands alone, 
but the success of Protestant missions to 
a large degree. The difficulty of which I 
speak centers in the priestly ownership, or 
supposed ownership, of so much of the real 
estate of the islands. How they came by it 
is an open secret to those who know the his- 
tory of the islands. The writer saw a map 
of Manila, printed in colors, designating 
ownership of lands and certain buildings. 
Considerabiy more than half was designated 
as owned by “the Church.” The “ padre” 
is on hand, with his priestly garb, soon after 
rent day, to receive his portion for ground 
rent. In view of the way that they came 
into possession, and the intricacies of the 
titles in the elaborate verbiage of Spanish 
records and documents, as well as the need 
for absolute certainty in granting titles to 
purchasers, it is a serious question to think- 
ing men there whether there must not be 
a wholesale assumption by the Govern- 
ment of all “ Church properties ” not right- 
ly belonging to worship. 

And concerning the property “ rightly be- 
longing to worship,” there is even a more 
delicate problem to solve, the solution of 
which will call for the use of all the polit- 
ical power of the Catholic Church in America 
—we refer to the disposal of the cathedrals 
and parish churches of the islands. We ob- 
serve no signs that Protestant America is 
at all awake to, or is aware of, the fact that 
our Government actually owns all these 
buildings, and has paid for them in good 
American money. This is true, however, 
and the fact should be remembered in our 
efforts for religious equality in the islands. 
The cathedral of old Manila, as I am in- 
formed on good authority, was built by the 
same map who built the city walls, and 
paid for out of the same funds. The parish 
churches also—which dot the islands thick- 
ly, near enough together to be signal sta 
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tions; built. large, built. solid, with .walls 
from four to twelve feet thick, like for- 
tresses; With, massive .towers, filled. with 
bells, from which signals were sent. out by 
the Spanish priests of Manila to the in- 
surgents aftet the uprising, until discovered 
by the secret service and. stopped—these 
buildings were built with public money, 
wrung from the natives by. burdensome tax- 
ation, and were owned by the Government 
and their priests supported at public ex- 
pense. In the treaty of peace, these, with 
all other public property, reverted .to our 
Government in the twenty million dollar 
indemnity. It is a fair question whether a 
Government not dominated by politics or 
sentiment, and claiming as ours is to be 
doing the will of high heaven for the bet- 
terment of these peoples, should not con- 
sider the rights of those natives to such use 
of those buildings as their altered circum- 
stances might lead them to elect when the 
war closes, and whether such election on 
their part should not be freed from all con- 
trol or bias of the priests, at least of Span- 
ish priests—whether, in other words, the 
Government should not control that prop- 
erty, without partiality, until such time as 
the natives shall be in a position to elect 
freely in whom they shall have the titles 
vested and for what purposes. This is a 
question peculiarly open to political intrigue. 
The dominance of the army in the Philip- 
pines presents many difficulties. Under 
military occupation there is little freedom, 
and no appeal from orders. Of course mil- 
itary government will not be the ultimate 
form; but it is likely to be the form long 
enough for the Catholics to get a mighty 
start of all other bodies, under the present 
régime and with their natural advantages 
to begin with. If Protestants do not stir 
themselyes, according to the present trend 
of favor shown to Catholics and withheld 
from Protestants, their task will be well 
high impossible at the close of the war. 
Protestants should begin at once, in earnest, 
and our military authorities should enforce 
the principle of religious equality, not hinder 
it. The military Governor has it in his 
power to place insuperable obstacles in the 
way of missionaries, This has of late been 
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done, under the pretext of military expedi- 
ency. Even President Schurmann, of the 


‘Civil Commission, was hoodwinked into as- 


serting that missionaries were hampering 
the military authorities; this was a sly move 
to keep missionaries out until Otis and the 


Archbishop have pre-empted the ground and 


got matters arranged. If any doubt the char- 
ity of this remark, let him read to the end. 

With a stronger man at the head of af- 
fairs, or one unbiased toward the Catholics, 
there would have been no such “ military 
expediency ” discoverable as that which has 
been put. forward. When Spanish priests, 
with the cunning Archbishop at their head, 
made complaints that missionaries were 
doing wrong by distributing Testaments and 
tracts to the natives, a real American, true 
to national traditions and unbiased by his 
religion, would have told them to go about 
their business and would have read them a 
lecture upon religious liberty and the rights 
of American citizens in the Philippines. In- 
stead of that, the Governor-General sent 
for the Rev. B. C. Randall, agent for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
weakly advised him not to sell any more 
Protestant literature at present. In Cebu, 
the military Governor sent for the writer, 
and peremptorily ordered him not to sell any 
more tracts and Testaments, and was made 
to confess that his reason for this extra- 
ordinary order was that the Spanish priests 
were “complaining,” and the Spanish local 
paper was criticising. These instances will 
sufficiently illustrate the point, that the mil- 
itary difficulty is no myth. 

There is considerable sentiment abroad 
looking to the recall of General Otis. The 
chief reason is not that he has remained 
cooped up in Manila, attending to petty de- 
tails and never visiting the front. Nor is it 
that he has mixed sentiment with war to 
such a degree that there has been weakness 
and vacillation and lack of decision in his 
acts. Neither is the chief reason for his 
recall that he has indulged in a weak op- 
timism as to the condition of things that 
has misled the Administration and _ the 
American people, and has kept the volun- 
teers in the field far longer than there was 
any moral right, because he did not call for 
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new troops in season. Nor is it that he has 
lost the confidence of his subordinates to a 
large degree. All this is bad enough; but 
the real reason why he should be recalled 
is this, that he has made himself loved by 
the Archbishop of Manila. This last is 
enough to discredit any. American. If the 
Administration at Washington are a party 
to this policy, then they should come in for 
their share of the criticism. Here are some 
striking facts—at least they are all con- 
fidently believed by the writer to be facts, 
and are capable of investigation by the Gov- 
ernment. Our source of information is be- 
lieved to be reliable. 

During the first months after the occu- 
pation, the Spanish clergy were becomingly 
modest; indeed, their power was effectually 
broken. Many left the islands, as did also 
the friars and nuns, and the rest gave evi- 
dence that they regarded themselves as dis- 
possessed of further power. When our mis- 
sionaries arrived on the field, the natives 
were open to free approach, and hungry to 
hear. Agent Randall found it a most hope- 
ful field. In a few weeks he sold not less 
than ten thousand copies of his literature, 
and with others disposed of a full edition 
of the work translated by the converted 
priest of whom mention has been made, who 
‘ten years ago was poisoned in the Hotel de 
lOrient; this was a treatise on the Gospel, 
the instrument of his conversion, and he 
translated it into Pangasinan, spoken in 
Northern Luzon. This was the situation in 
March, and on into April. 

In April the reaction set in, ‘while the 
writer was there. The priests, under the 
mistaken diplomacy of the Governor, be- 
gan to take heart. Scurrilous pamphlets 
were circulated among the natives, having 
for their object not only to poison their 
minds against missionaries, but against all 
Americans. Some of these were vile slan- 
ders against American womanhood, with 
other things of similar character. Presently 
the Spanish priests were known to be “ ta- 
boring with” those of their people who 
were in the habit of visiting the mission 
home, and others whom our missionaries 
had talked with. Then a more openly hos- 
tile attitude was assumed, as General Otis 
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encouraged the priests and made a friend | 
of the Archbishop. Then it was that an | 
official prohibition was put upon the sale of 
all Protestant tracts and Testaments. The 
Spanish priesthood, unhorsed, by the act of 
God and the guns of our army and navy, 
were picked up by our Governor-General, 
their wounds mollified, their bruises bound 
up, and they were tenderly and carefully 
set again in the saddle. This means a half- 
century step backward: It also means the 
loss of soldiers’ lives, the waste of na- 
tional treasure, and sufferings and martyr- 
doms for early Protestant missionaries. . The 
point we make is not against Catholicism, 
but Spanish priestcraft. Its time was ended, 
but Otis has given it a new lease of life. 

The need to be pacific, and not to interfere 
with the religion of the natives is readily 
granted. The need to encourage or even tol- 
erate the assumptions of the Archbishop © 
of Manila and his followers is not granted. 
Spanish dominance in the islands ended 
with the treaty of peace, and Spanish dom- 
inance has always rested with the priest- 
hood, with the Archbishop at the head of 
all. With this undisputed power had grown 
up a spirit of pride and intolerance and dt- 
plicity which was responsible for the 
wretched condition of affairs and cried out 
to high heaven for vengeance. That ven- 
geance fell, beginning just before dawn on 
the morning of May 1st, last year, when the 
Arebbishop was roused from his slumbers 
by the booming of guns in the direction of 
Cavite, stirred himself, and said: “ Montojo 
is taking an unseasonable hour for gun prac- 
tice.” When he learned what was the real 
state of things he watched the fight from 
the tower of his cathedral and caused 4 
most extraordinary account of the fight to 
be printed in his paper, abusing the Ameti- 
cans roundly and distorting the facts most 
artistically. But the avenging hand of God 
was calling him to an account, and three 
months later his throne toppled, when, 
under the fire of the same guns, reinforced 
by American artillery and infantry, proud 
Manila fell. This is the man whom Otis is 
reinstating. 

The real fall of the Archbishop's throne 
was emphasized when he sought to entrap 
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Dewey into acknowledging his supremacy 
soon after the fall of Manila by hinting that 


. a visit to His Highness was the proper 


thing for the American Admiral. To this 
“our Dewey,” with characteristic sagac- 
ity, returned a similar diplomatic hint that 
the Admiral’s flagship was a very proper 
place for the Archbishop to pay his respects 
to the commander of the American fleet. 
And Dewey had his way and escaped a 
crafty snare. Had Otis been as sagacious, 
and followed up this salutary lesson which 
Dewey taught the sly ecclesiastic the 
Philippine problem would be nearer solution 
than it is to-day. The writer fully believes 
that the ill success of our arms is not due 
so much to Otis’s incompetence, as to his 
childish and sentimental policy. 

As further illustration of the effects of 
politics, priestcraft and incompetent and 
biased militarism, note the following straws: 

Catholic chaplains are being sent to the 
islands in disproportionate numbers, some 
leaving the posts to which they are assigned 
in this country, “‘ post chaplains,” and spend- 
ing their time largely in Manila. Is this 
“military diplomacy ?’” 

Father Hart, post chaplain at Fort Snell- 
ing, Minneapolis, who went out on the same 
ship with the writer, was in May “ cele- 
brating mass: for the troops, in the cathe- 
dral, every Sunday morning at 10.30, and 
preaching in Hnglish.” This seems inof- 
fensive enough, and highly proper; the 
Catholic soldiers in the city should have 
services no doubt. But why in the cathe- 
dral? And what if the writer, an Ameri- 
can and a clergyman, had sought the same 
place, Government property, in which to 
hold a meeting for Protestant soldiers ? The 
bare suggestion shows how far from reli- 
gious equality we are. Yet why not a Prot- 
estant servic: there ? 

Father McKinnon, the chaplain of the First 
California Regiment, was early appointed 
“Superintendent of Schools and Ceme- 
teries” in Manila. Under him the school 
system is being revised, English is being 
taught, Catholic teachers are being brought 
from this country, and the priests come into 
the schools and bless the children, laying 
their hands on their heads. Does “ military 
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diplomacy ” demand that the school system 
of the islands be Catholic ? Is this the way 
that future American citizens are to be 
made ?. After Father McKinnon’s appoint- 
ment Father McQuade was sent out; but he 
spent more time in Manila than with his reg- 
iment. Why do they flock to Manila ? 

Father McKinnon is being pushed by his 
friends for a. bishop of Manila. It is said 
that the Archbishop favors this. Against 
it is a strong move, which Aguinaldo is fa- 
voring, to get a native priest appointed. One 
would think that it would not be difficult 
to see that the Archbishop’s candidate is 
not the one for our officials to favor. Yet so 
blinded do we appear to be to our proper 
attitude toward the Spanish priesthood that 
it would not be strange if we lose this op- 
portunity to show that our sympathies are 
with the natives, 

The same unwise policy of appointing 
Catholics to responsible positions, in dis- 
proportionate numbers, was pursued in the 
ease of Negros. When the leading men 
came from there to ask for troops to pro- 
tect them against the insurgents, Colonel 
Smith was sent with two battalions of his 
California regiment. He is a Catholic and 
a lawyer, and probably clever enough. He 
was made military Governor, and now in- 
surgents are causing trouble there. Otis 
says they are “ Tagalogs, who have crossed 
from Panay” (Pah-nah-yee), and they may 
be. They may also be Visayans, who resent 
the policy of-encouraging the Spanish priest- 
hood. They want religious as well as civil 
liberty. 

In Cebu we found the same weak policy. 
One battalion of the Twenty-third Infan- 
try was there, and the cruiser “ Boston.” 
A young Colonel Hamer, of the Idahos, 


_a@ lawyer (and we understood a Catholic 


also, tho of that we are not sure), was hold- 
ing a position largely undefined. Some 
called him “ Civil Governor,” a few thought 
he might be “ Military Governor.” Whether 
he himself knew what he was the writer 
could not find out, tho he had a conversa- 
tion with him on the subject when he was 
forbidding the sale of tracts. He was there, 
in a city that did not send for our troops, a 
city self-governed, on an island self-goy: 
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erned, surrounded by innumerable insur- 
gents, with Filipino flags flying within a 
block of Major Goodale’s headquarters, with 
arms being shipped in all the time according 
to the confession of the officers themselves, 
and seeking to placate the people by forci- 
bly taking from them the revenues of trade 
and commerce, and yet without conquering 
them or even showing force enough to com- 
mand their respect. Some of the young offi- 
cers ached to be allowed to go out and pull 
down the Filipino flags, but they were not 
allowed to do it. As a result of this weak 
policy, every few days our troops slept on 
their arms to repel a ‘threatened night at- 
tack. Also as a result, the natives were rap- 
idly coming to believe our troops were cow- 
ards; and now it is reported officially that 
the president elected while we were there 
is assassinated with other “amigos” or 
friends to the Americans. It is a weak pol- 
icy, and its weakest point is its friendli- 
ness to the Spanish priests, or rather fear 
of them. 

While we were there the old church at 
Santa Ana, from which:the insurgents fired 
on our boys, together with the adjacent 
buildings which had been the headquarters 
of the insurgents, in a village that had been 
burned and in which tut few natives re- 
mained—these buildings, in which our 
troops had their effects stored, were handed 
over to the parish priests by the Governor 
General, and the troops had to move their 
things out. 

The church at Paco, between Manila and 
Santa Ana, was the secret hiding place of 
insurgents even after Santa Ana had fallen. 
From its tower our troops were fired upon 
as they were encamped near. This was 
kept up for some time, the smokeless powder 
and strange sounding Mauser rifle prevent- 
ing their discovery. When they were dis- 
covered the church was ‘set on fire. In 
April the Governor General, it is asserted 
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on the best of -authority, gave the Arch- 
bishop leave to use the material remaining 
to. rebuild, either there or wherever he chose. 
To a request at this time by the writer for 


‘the privilege of renting some one of the 


many vacant buildings held by the Govern. 
ment for a mission house for our work, the 
Governor General made,no reply, nor could 
we see him about it. 

It is time for the Government at Wash- 
ington to investigate a common rumor, that 
seemed to be well known, to this effect: 
The newspaper organ of the Archbishop be- 
came so openly abusive of all ‘that Was 
American, that its editor, who, of course, 
was the visible proprietor, was arrested and 
court martialed. His sentence was seven 
years in Bilibid Prison, a fine of $5,000, and 
confiscation of his whole plant. Otis re- 
viewed the court martial and fined him 
$250, and remitted all the rest, saying: 
“This will be sufficient lesson for him.” The 
“lesson ” to the offending prelate must have 
been that he could henceforth do about as 
he liked, that our Government would stand 
anything, and were afraid of the Arch- 
bishop. ; 

But enough for the present; more than 
enough perhaps, tho but a part of the evi- 
dence which ought to stir up the American 
people to suitable action. 

There is in Manila, in official circles, a 
well-defined rumor, amounting to almost a 
confident assertion, that the Archbishop of 
Manila is receiving from the public treasury 
the sum of $12,000 a year salary. This ru- 
mor should be investigated, and the respon- 
sibility located. If it is true, and is sanc- 
tioned by Government, Americans ought to 
protest. It would be far more suitable to 
salary Aguinaldo, even while in arms 
against us. He is at least the friend of the 
natives. The Archbishop is neither that 
nor a friend to America. 


Tacoma, WASHINGTON. 
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On the Prairie’s Edge. 


By Maurice 


O enjoy, and then tell about it; is not 
T that nearly the whole of earthly happi- 
ness? Perhaps not; but there is room 
for delightful inquiry. Of course the enjoy- 
ing and telling would represent a gamut—a 
ladder of a myriad rungs. What one person 
has an ecstasy in experiencing bores another 
beyond endurance. As for me, open the door 
and let me out. The wind will blow me to a 
lodgement in paradise; the birds will 
call me to a blissful nook in joyland; and 
after I have been there you shall hear from 
me--it is inevitable. 

There is a high knoll in the midst of a prai- 
rie. When you see it at a distance the wood- 
ed top stands boldly out against a fine curve 
of sky, a dark mass in summer, an opales- 
cent crest in autumn. I went there last week 
for a day’s outing. The drive from town 
was nine miles over a perfect road, and the 
dew—partly frost—was not yet dry on the 
shady side of things when we tethered our 
team under the trees. Our African driver 
took tender charge of an ample lunch bas- 
ket, while Madame Blue Eyes and Mademoi- 
selle Brown Eyes began immediately to look 
for gay-colored leaves and belated flowers. 
An Arcadian fragrance blew up from the 


- golden farms. 


We were not as high up in the air as the 
country below us made it seem; but the pros- 
pect in every direction was of the finest. We 
commanded nearly the whole of what had 
once been a wet prairie, half pond, flecked 
with cat-tail flags and aquatic weed-patches, 
but now a perfectly drained and highly cul- 
tivated region of farms, for the most part, 
with but here and there a green swale end- 
ing in a pond that glittered like a vast dew- 
drop. Four or five country seats were in 
sight embowered in orchards and hedged 
With close-set Lombardy poplar trees. Herds 
of cattle grazed far and near on pastures 
sandwiched between the cornfields. 

It was a scene of inestimable opulence. 
Kat kine, sheep, horses, swine; Indian corn 
80 thickly planted and so heavily eared that 
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it hid the ground; groups of haystacks 
browning in the weather—everything was 
luxurious—and with a binocular glass could 
be seen almost innumerable flocks of barn- 
yard fowls. The most casual survey of 
such a landscape, knowing it to be a repre- 
sentative American countryside, is food for 
patriotism. What a land is ours—the jingo 
aside! And is it not a pity, or is it, that such 
a country must grow old, congested with 
population, and the struggle for life increase 
until all this fair landscape shall be hacked 
into truck-patches? 

Life is worth living in our day, but after 
us how will it be? A moment’s reflection 
satisfies me that I am near deep water; 
moreover an outing must not be given to 
solving economic problems of the future. 
Barely five hours can be counted for all the 
delight I wish to get on this lonely high spot. 
I came to see the birds; but where are they? 
What one will be first to show itself? 

The wood on the hilltop covers twenty 
acres, thickly here, thinly yonder, with 
patches of underbrush and a few briar tan- 
gles. It is a small wilderness, an unclipped 
bit of primeval frowsiness, in the midst of 
agriculture’s most conventionalized domain. 
In it, judging by all my past experience and 
observation, I should find the lurking places 
of many birds, both resident and migrant, at 
this season. For while the feathered tribes 
like solitude and undisturbed nature, they 
also make it a point to live as much as possi- 
ble at man’s expense. Even this little downy 
woodpecker—he is my first discovery—takes 
possession of our orchards and gardens, find- 
ing a marrow-bone, if nothing else, very in- 
teresting and profitable. At.present he is 
on a tall dead stem of ironweed, pecking 
with fussy diligence, and when I bring the 
binocular to bear on him I see that he gets 
larvee out of the weed’s pith. Many a time 
before he has done this for my delectation; 
yet each fresh exhibition has its touch of 
new interest. 

When you find one bird you find a company. 
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No sooner had I seen the woodpecker than 
a bluejay squeaked overhead to let me know 
that I was a suspicious character and ke @ 
born detective. Possibly a hereditary mem- 
ory was stirred in him when he got a glimpse 
of my bow and arrows; but I had no mind to 
shoot the likes of him; my weapon must 
have a nobler target or none. It was a sur- 
prise to find a pair of brown thrushes linger- 
ing in October, although I had often seen 
them later. Indeed, a bird is always a sur- 
prise, like an old word freshly used, or a 
worn-out rime, which springs a brand new 
thought in an unexpected way. I never am 
prepared for just the keen little shock it is 
sure to give me. No wonder the backwoods 
hunter often had what he called “ buck- 
ague” when he saw a deer! The flash of a 
towhé bunting’s wings sent a ripple through 
my blood; I had not seen a towhé for a year 
or more. He was in the top of a fallen tree, 
where dry leaves had accumulated on the 
ground, and was as busy as a farmer in 
hay-time just before a shower. Slightly lift- 
ing his wings, he flung the leaves right and 
left with his feet, evidently in search of in- 
sects, but I did not see him get any. Then 
came a cardinal grosbeak, dressed in a Brit- 
isn soldier’s coat, and perched on the tip top 
of a bush to look at me, with his fine eyes 
protruding and his pointed crest keenly 
erect. 

In walking leisurely through the wood, 
pausing frequently to make notes, I saw the 
downy woodpecker, five bluejays, a towhé, 
two brown thrushes, a cardinal grosbeak, 
three flickers, a crested titmouse, a speckled 
woodpecker, five robins, many sparrows and 
a great northern shrike. A pretty good list 
for an hour’s work. But one find I must 
mention aside. I had crept behind a large, 
squat tree in order to get a good look at a 
flicker working after grubs in the ground. 
While I stood close to the hole a hissing 
noise began to issue from a cleft near the 
root. 
in a moment the fluttering of wings came 
from the same place. The tree was hollow, 
a mere shell, with an opening a foot long and 
three inches wide at about the hight of my 
waist from the ground. I peeped in, and by 
the dim light saw two young, but nearly full- 
fledged, turkey buzzards, with their mouths 


At first I thought it was a snake; but’ 
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agape, hissing and trying to frighten me, 
They were vile-smelling things. While I 
held my nose to look at them, their mother 
scrambled out of a large hole at the top of 
the tree and made off with a great flapping 
of wings. This must have been a very late 
brood. 

Down the slope farthest from our camping 
spot I made my way to the edge of a pasture, 
through which a large open drain had been 
cut, and hid myself under a willow clump. 
Meadow larks. were piping in the distance, 
their notes seeming to diffuse and blend into - 
the general dreamy haze which shimmered 
over the prairie. A furlong away, yet dis- 
tinctly sketched against a wall of green-and- 
gold maize stalks, a farmer sat on the top 
rail of a gate and called some sheep to -him. 
Behind me, deep in a bramble thicket, a cat- 
bird mewed with a fretful accent. 

From the hill-top I had seen a wisp of gold- 
en plover working their way up the flat land 
beside the ditch; now I was lurking in hopes 
of a shot. There were eleven of them, fine 
active fellows, running on glib legs or fiit- 
ting a rod or two, now scattered, anon close- 
ly grouped, evidently feeding, but what on 
I could not make out. The wind probably 
betrayed me; for at a hundred yards they 
halted, like a squad of. soldiers, and ap- 
peared to be frightened, every bird facing 
toward me. I could see their silver white 
foreheads glitter in the sun. Long experi- 
ence whispered to me that they were just as 
near me as they would come; so it was a © 
hundred-yard shot or none. 

An archer is a self-conscious wretch, and 
he doesn’t care a cent if he is. A large part 
of his pleasure in shooting comes through 
his imagination. He is picturesque, and he 
well knows it; he is out of date and glad of 
it. Every shot that he delivers has a ro- 
mantic connection with old, old times and 
far-off Arcadian conditions. “I am the only 
man in the world who can do this in this 
way,” he reflects; and then up goes his bow- 
arm. A hundred yards is a long bow-shot; 
but, long or short, here goes! He leans back , 
a trifle, elevates the shaft as he draws it up, — 
aims deliberately yet quickly, and whis-s-s-h! 
away goes the twinkling missile through 4 
surprisingly flat trajectory. 

Now, before shooting, I knew what would 
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happen. The sound of my bow’s recoil out- 
sped my arrow, and the birds hearing it took 
promptly to wing. Still the archer’s delight 
held good. What did he care, hit or miss? 
The thrill of the shot was his in any event. 
He watched the swift, true curve in the air, 
he saw the birds rise against the wind, whirl 
over with a flash of white and a blur of 
brown and black, and wing away in level 
flight across the prairie meadow. Then 
“chuck! ’’? down clipped the feathered shaft, 
sticking slantwise in the ground exactly 
where, a half-second before, the middle bird 
of the wisp had stood! No more shooting at 
those plover; they held their steady way for 
a-mile. I saw them flicker intermittently 
on the hazy sky line and go out like lamp 
flames in the wind-flaws. 

Here is a beautiful advantage the archer 
has over the gunner—-the archer shoots mere- 
ly to shoot, the gunner shoots for the sake 
of killing. The feather of my arrow, clearly 
shining where it stood, was just as good a 
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mark as anything. At it I emptied my quiv- 
er, then trudged out to the spot and gathered 
up the close set hedge of shafts, as well sat- 
isfied—almost—as if I had bagged a brace of 


birds! 


You good people can ,.monopolize golf and 
polo and croquet; I lay no claim to consider- 
ation on dress parade; but let me have my 
day in the woods and fields with these better 
playthings of mine. While you are handling 
your crooked sticks and apple-tree mallets, 
sweating over certain holes and loops and 
things. let me go tramping on fell and fal- 
low, by bush and brook, with the yellow 
yew in my hand, my quiver rattling at my 
side and a Greek poet in my pocket. When 
you propose a toast in my behalf, let it be 
this: 

‘Ooodxe yap téfo mavaypétic iaxe verpa 
TooodKic qv aypeve Hépoc 7 SvAdxov. 

And now I hear a far voice calling me to 

luncheon. How a black man can yodel! 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


The Case of the Transvaal. 


By an American Resident in Johannesburg, 


doubtless more or less acquainted with 

the history of the Transvaal in recent 
years, and know that at the present time the 
country is passing through an acute crisis. 
They may be interested in looking at the 
situation through the eyes of an American 
who has resided during the last six years in 
Johannesburg, and who has watched events 
here with much interest. 

Three and one half years ago occurred 
the Jameson Raid. That was only an inci- 
dent in the “ Reform Movement,” as it was 
called. The latter movement was strong in 
the inherent justice of its claims. The 
writer was present in Johannesburg at the 
time, and the feeling was that the Pretoria 
Government was ready to grant substantial 
reforms; but then came the Jameson Raid, 
which was like an electric shock reaching 
to every Dutchman in South Africa. All 
hope of the success of the movement per- 
ished when Jameson crossed the border. 


TT readers of THE INDEPENDENT are 


That was President Kruger’s chance. His 
prestige was enormously increased. If he 
had been a statesman he might have united 
the larger part of the people into one loyal 
nation. Instead of that he adopted the pol- 
icy of sitting on the safety-valve. One Act 
followed another for the repression of the 
Uitlanders. The Aliens’ Expulsion Act gives 
the Executive Council power to expel from 
the country any foreigner that the Presi- 
dent thinks dangerous to the Republic. The 
Public Meetings Act forbids any public 
meeting out of doors without the special per- 
mission of the Government. Another law 
gives the President the power to suppress 
any newspaper that he thinks is dangerous, 
and under this law two of the Uitlander 
newspapers were suppressed, but reappeared 
immediately under a new name. The cli- 
max was reached when the subservient Raad 
passed a law at the request of President 
Kruger which practically made the High 
Court the puppet of the Raad, 
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One may have a great deal of sympathy 
for the Boers and yet see that they are hope- 
lessly in the wrong. One cannot read Gen- 
eral Joubert’s pathetic Appeal to the Queen, 
one-sided as it certainly is, without feeling 
that the Boers have suffered much at the 
hands of the English in the past. And yet 
we repeat in the present contest they are 
hopelessly in the wrong. 

The situation from the Boer side is some- 
thing like this: We were the pioneers in 
this country. We fied from British rule in 
the Cape Colony, and you followed us to 
the Free State, and to Natal, and we trekked 
away into the wilderness and founded this 
State. We wished to be free, we wished to 
govern ourselves in our own way. You have 
followed us here. You outnumber us two 
to one. Your hated English Government 
has crept up past us on the west and north 
and east of us. We are shut in a kraal. 
There is nowhere else we can now go. If 
we give you rights with ourselves, you will 
outvote us, and thus we shall be ruled by 
Englishmen. We cannot do it. We may as 
well fight and die. 

On the Uitlander side the situation is this: 
Yes, we grant you were the pioneers—the 
white pioneers, for the blacks’ were before 
you. You conquered them and took their 
land, just as we have all been doing. You 
called the land yours, but it was yours only 
in trust for the world. We came by your 
invitation, but we should have come if you 
had not invited us. We had a right to come. 
The land was open, a large part of it un- 
used, unoccupied, undeveloped. We came 
with our wealth, with our intelligence, our 
skill, and have made the land what it is, 
from one of the poorest to be one of the rich- 
est. We have bought and paid for in hard 
cash more than one-half of the land in this 
country. It is ours as well as yours. We 
have a right to a voice in its government. 

The Boer replies: You came here to make 
money. You have made it, you are making 
it. You have taken from our gold mines 
many millions of money. Month after month 
the gold output increases. What more do 
you want ? 

The Uitlander: We want decent govern- 
ment. We want fair play. We want to be 
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treafed as freemen, not as helots. We are 
‘your equals, and you treat us as inferiors. 

An American, looking on with sympathies 
naturally in favor of. the Republic, cannot 
live long in the country without having 
those sympathies totally alienated by what 
he sees going on. It is not simply what has 
been done, or what is being done by the 
Government, but it is the conviction forced 
upon one. that we do not know what will be 
done next, and that the Government is capa- 
ble of anything. The Edgar shooting, the 
tampering with the High Court, the dyna- 
mite monopoly, the concession-mongering, 
and the innumerable scandals that disgrace 
the country, are symptoms of the disease. 

It is difficult to make those at a distance 
understand the utter distrust of the Pre- 
torian Government with which long and bit- 
ter experience has inspired the Uitlanders. 
They know that there is no intention hon- 
estly to reform. The Franchise Law which 
has been wrung from the Raad is full of pit- 
falls, which will enable hostile officials to 
keep out the Uitlanders. It is perfectly 
clear to us in the country that it was so 
framed for that purpose. 

The discussion in the Raad at the present 
moment over the dynamite monopoly is 
another indication of an incorrigible state 
of heart. Four leading lawyers, one the 
present Premier of the Cape Colony, and 
three Boer officials, have reported that the 
Dynamite Company has violated again and 
again the conditions of its. concession, and 
that the Raad may cancel it. The British 
Government has declared that the monopoly 
is a violation of the Convention. The mo- 
nopoly is an incubus upon the mining in- 
dustry and upon the State, diverting half a 
million sterling yearly into the pockets of 
men who do nothing to earn it. In face of 
these facts a committee of the Raad has re 
ported in favor of continuing the conces- 
sion, the President in vehement language 
declares that the dynamite factory is the 
corner-stone of the independence of the 
country, and the Raad is about to bind it 
self hand and foot to the monopoly. The 
language on the lips of many in these days 
is, “Whom the gods would destroy they 
first make mad,” 
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On the side of the Imperial Government, 
“the case for intervention is overwhelm- 
ing.” It is not merely that the Republic 
has violated the Convention in spirit and in 
letter. It is not that this Government has 
treated the representatives and requests of 
the Imperial Government with studied un- 
friendliness. It is not alone that British sub- 
jects have appealed to their Government for 
assistance. Apart from all these reasons, 
the position of the Imperial Government in 
South Africa, as the Paramount Power, 
gives her the right to intervene, just as the 
position of the United States gave her the 
right to intervene in Cuba. The treatment 
of the Uitlanders in this Republic, the un- 
rest and turmoil here, are a menace to the 
peace of South Africa, and to the suprem- 
acy of the British in the sub-continent. 

The outlook for a peaceful settlement is 
dark. The Imperial Government will in- 
sist on a permanent settlement. That is 
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clear now to the dullest comprehension. 
Will the Boers yield sufficient to form the 
basis of a permanent settlement ? The ex- 
pectation has been that they would yield. 
It has been said that they would not “climb 
down,” but “jump down” at the last mo- 
ment. The indications are that they will do 
neither. In the first place, they are pas- 
sionately attached to their independence, 
which they consider would be gone if they 
yielded the concessions demanded. In the 
second place, they have an exaggerated idea 
of their own military prowess. They are 
well armed, and have the sympathy of all 
iue Dutch in South Africa, and almost cer- 
tainly will have the alliance of the Free 
State. The present probabilities are that 
they will fight; and, if they do, and the Free 
State joins them, it does not take much of 
a prophet to predict that the Dutch Repub- 
lics will disappear from the map of South 
Africa. 


JOHANNESBURG, SouTH AFRICA. 


Public Interests in Germany. 


By Countess Von Krockow. 


HE subjects of public interest in Ger- 
T many just now are chiefly the British- 
South African trouble, and the im- 
pending after effects of the rejection of the 
Canal bill. The Philippine question like- 
wise calls forth comment, and some of this 
sounds strong. ; 

American enterprise in collecting news is 
so great that the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT have doubtless been informed of the 
speech the Emperor made, just before the 
end of the legislative session, to the effect 
that the Canal bill must go through, and of 
the vote of the Landtag, soon thereafter, de- 
ciding it should not; the cable dispatches 
carry this sort of news. 

Cable dispatches, however, are apt to leave 
the mind of a reader piqued and unsatisfied, 
since they excite questions which they fail 
to answer. As in this case, when one might 
ask: What is the Canal bill, any way ? And 
what has the Emperor to do -with it? Or 
the Prussian Tories, either, for that matter ? 
One always hears of their proclaiming them- 


selves the most loyal of loyal subjects; why 
do they oppose the Kaiser openly by repudiat- 
ing this measure which he champions with 
ardor ? 

These indeed are queries. As an explana- 
tion of them, however, must cover consider- 
able ground, no wonder dispatches fail to 
make them, altho the bill is the most impor- 
tant measure of the year in German eyes. 

It came up, it is true, before a State legis- 
lature,—the Prussian Landtag. None the less 
the entire country participates in the inci- 
dents that mark its eareer, for the bill is at 
bottom a creation and pet darling of the 
bouyant ambition of modern Germany. This 
has projected a vision which sees the marshy 
lowlands of the North and sandy stretches 
of the Northwest swarming with a popula- 
tion as thick as that of the delta lands of 
Chinese rivers, in communication among 
themselves and with the outer world by 
means of cheap waterways. And the fore- 
cast is believed in as being realizable, for one 
reason, because ’tis part and parcel of the 












































great national aspiration of political union. 
The Prussian Government appears to claim 
the credit for projecting and introducing the 
canal system; it is apt to claim credit to it- 
self. But, historically, the scheme dates back 
to ’48, the revolutionary year that produced 
ultimately the union of Germany. [For a 
long while after its inception the scheme was 
allowed to lie dormant, the sentiments of its 
advocates being to the effect that the date for 
inaugurating it lay necessarily far ahead in 
the future. And while under the ban of 
this idea it was possible for the Kiel portion 
of the canal system to be carried out, a few 
years ago, through the urgency of military 
men, popular enthusiasm did not arouse it- 
self. Of late years, however, the success of 
the Government’s ambition to rival England 
and France in arms and naval undertakings 
‘has so stimulated rivalry in trade and indus- 
try that now popular sympathy is ready 
to respond hopefully to anything, and 
to feel contagious readiness for’ any enter- 
prise likely to increase the greatness of Ger- 
many. ‘he canal scheme thus sped into life, 
and would have been transformed into a 
canal law undoubtedly if it had come before 
the federal Reichstag, whose members are 
elected by universal suffrage. But a canal 
bill cannot be brought before that legislative 
body. The German Constitution is like that 
of the United States in omitting to define 
clearly the rights of the federal Government 
to make internal improvements, hence each 
of the several kingdoms and principalities 
legislates separately for itself on the subject 
of highways. All the federal Government 
may do is to consult with the governments 
of the various States as to ways and means. 
In this matter of canal building such consul- 
tations long took place, and the result was 
an understanding that Prussia should go 
ahead with the construction of a canal be- 
tween Ems and Dortmund: a _ proposition 
which the hotspurs in the Prussian ministry 
took up and endeavored to set through, de- 
spite a lukewarmness of interest on the part 
of several colleagues, old politicians and 
wary courtiers. hey hoped to whip up luke- 
warm acquiescence into active advocacy by 
the simple method of inspiring the Emperor 
to champion the cause. 

And the Emperor did speak for it with im- 
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perious might and main, he being for all 
great measures that promise prosperity or 
glory to Germany. 

But see how Nemesis rises in the way of 
princes ! 

Back in those same old revolutionary years 
when the canal system was first conceived, a 
system of equal suffrage was proposed like- 
wise for the Prussian people. The King 
then was Frederick William IV, and he would 
not hear of equal suffrage. He insisted on a 
suffrage limited according to social classes, 
which is to say, on a system of election by 
which a nobleman’s vote should count more 
than a burgher’s, and a burgher’s vote more 
than a peasant’s or workingman’s. And the 
will of the King prevailed. A three-class 
election system was given to Prussia, by 
which, up to the present, a preponderant 
number of wealthy Conservatives are sent to 
the Lundiag. Hence when a thing is to be 
settled by legislation in Prussia it depends 
on the King and the gentry. Those are the 
two factors that decide matters. 

Well, in this matter, as we have seen, the 
King was for canals. 

The gentry,—-they were agaist them. And 
while the reason of the King was single, their 
reasons were many. Landed proprietors 
nowadays are generally clubbed together in 
the ownership of local sugar refineries, 
creameries and distilleries. In other words, 
they manufacture the raw produce of their 
lands and dairies, and so are industriellen. 
Being likewise by representation the law 
makers of the country, they have, as landed 
proprietors, maintained taxation on food 
stuffs; and. in their character as manufac- 
turers, they have secured low rates of freight- 
age on existing Government railways for land 
products. They are what an English land 
owner would cali “ pretty fairly situated.” 
And while they themselves do not think so, 
remembering as they do that. their fore- 
fathers enjoyed the free labor of serfs, still 
they are determined not to relinquish what 
advantages they hold. 

Now canals cost stupendous sums of 
money, and money must be raised in one way 
or another by taxation. ‘On what are taxes 
to be levied ?- You cannot draw much out of 
the classes who possess nothing. So if taxes 
should be levied on land, why they will be 
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hit. If on manufactures, then, too, they will 
suffer; for are they not both land owners and 
factory owners ? Indeed, they are, and con- 
sequently no tax on land nor on trade can 
be invented save to their damage. 

There you have the secret of what looks 
like extraordinary conduct on the part of the 
sworn liegemen of the King. They are prac- 
tically the masters in Prussia, the three-class 
system of voting enabling them to fill the 
Landtag with their candidates. And, having 
procured cheap tranportation rates and taxa- 
tion on grain by means of legislation therein, 
they are approximately content. Still cheaper 
transportation rates by rail for land produce 
and a higher tax on grain, yes, those would 
be changes most desirable; changes along an 
old line. But to vote for canals, for entirely 
new things, no; they are not rich or foolish 
enough to be persuaded to do that. Every- 
thing else the King wishes, but not self- 
damage. 

And thus. the matter stands. Not seeing 
their particular interests promoted by the 
canal system project, the lords of Prussia in- 
cline as little to favor it as they inclined at 
first to the other grand project of uniting 
Germany. ‘Truly, it is a deeply interesting 
spectacle to see the repetitions that take 
place. Ever and ever is it the people who 
convert the King to an idea, and the King 
who then undertakes to coerce his nobles. 

But enough of the Canal bill. It will be 
presented to the Landtag very soon again, if 
official declarations are to be credited, 
which an increasing number of burghers are 
beginning to- think they may not be. The 
Emperor has suffered quite a number of re- 
buffs from the hands of his subjects assem- 
bled in Congress during the past ten years; 
and each time the honest people have ex- 
pected to witness dire punishment meted out 
to the hardy offenders. But beyond the dis- 
missal of a minister or two from the Eden of 
the imperial cabinet, no awful consequences 
have followed. Whence they conclude, quite 
logically, that he may be calmed down again 
by the wizard of a Chancellor in some un- 
obtrusive way, and be influenced to consent 
to allowing the second presentation of the 
Canal bill to be postponed until the objec- 
tions to it shall have been more thoroughly 
considered at the green table. 
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As for the British Transvaal trouble, it 
is observable that only. the Government or- 
gans maintain a tone of neutral comment; 
all the rest, Conservative, Liberal and Demo- 
cratic, let their sympathy go out to the Boers, 
defiant of dictation and regardless of conse- 
quences. The people hoped that the Govern- . 
ment would interfere in President Krtiger’s 
favor, and feel grieved because the Emperor 
appears to think open advocacy of the Boer 
side impolitic. A strong word from the 
Kaiser, like that of President Cleveland’s to 
Great Britain, might, they think, have forced 
the case before a tribunal of arbitration. 
And the moral sense of men is shamed by 
the suspicion that Germany is silent because 
she means to profit by the chance of obtain- 
ing the consent of the English to her annex- 
ing a bit of land somewhere for herself. 

“The whole Christian world,” writes Pro- 
fessor Niemand, in The Liberal, “is in a mad 
fit of avarice. Such a widely-spread, stupen- 
dous and uncontrollable craze of aggression 
as is now affecting all the Great Powers has 
not recurred in human history since the Mo- 
hammedan era of Buropean, African and 
Asiatic conquest. The American Union, 
which remained longest out of the ranks, has 
caught the prevalent malady and joined the 
aggressive States. Half unconsciously to it- 
self, perhaps. For that fine race [the Amer- 
icans], having been brought up in Old Testa- 
ment like frankness of speech, did not know 
that political infamies are called by fine 
words. .They always misjudged the nations 
of the Old World for this reason; having as- 
sumed that in spite of better knowledge Ger- 
mans and Frenchmen committed wrong. So 
they were {nexperienced, and when the old 
banner-uplifted phrases, about ‘honor,’ 
‘glory,’ ‘ destiny,’ are started in their midst, 
behold they are taken in. They become like 
Germans when the Government seized Kiau 
Chau; like Frenchmen when the army hissed 
Dreyfus; like Englishmen while Chamber- 
lain and Rhodes are attacking the owners of , 
the Rand; which is to say, full of the intox- 
icating liquor of national self-flattery, and 
ready to relinquish the goods of their Puritan 
sober life. 

“Tf the American Republic ever meant any- 
thing historically, it meant a protest against 
Europe. Its Declaration of Independence 
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was a looking backward over European con- 
ditions and a summing up of all the experi- 
ence thus won. It corresponded politically 
to Luther’s Theses; just as the one was a re- 
nunciation of Catholicism, so was the other 
a renunciation and defiance of imperialism. 
Over one hundred years it has endured. 

“ Hurope has not changed essentially mean- 
while. It has forms of liberty; but the sub- 
stantial reality is still militarism, or govern- 
ment by authority and the might of the 
strongest. So if Europe be unchanged, why 
should America relinquish. her avocation of 
protestation by turning round and becoming 
like her ? Alas, it is all for the possession of 
some far away islands, and for the sake of 
smoothing the path for some traders to grow 
rich! Oh, madness: I say, madness! They 
are doing they know not what; giving up 
their birthright for a mess of pottage; sur- 
rendering their grand attitude of protest, 
wherein they commanded the respect of the 
powerful and the adoration of tne idealists of 
the world, to scramble with the effete old 
nations for land! For land, altho they al- 
» ready possess so much, They repudiate their 
Declaration in spirit and in word for a strip 
of rich land ! 

“The fact seems incredible. But it has its 
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parallel. The whole Anglo-Saxon race, if the 
truth be but mentioned, is forsaking spiritual 
vantage ground. The wave of reaction that 
is upheaving the Yankee from his Plymouth 
rock of protest against government by au- 
thority is pressing Englishmen off the pure, 
bleak hights of evangelicalism toward the 
lowlands of sumptuous imperious ritualism. 
Loud is the boasting that goes on about the 
progress of the Anglo-Saxon. ‘ We hear, 
brethren, but we do not see.’ ”’ 

The whole article is worth quoting, as in- 
deed, find that I have marked several papers; 
the change in the policy of the American 
Government seems so remarkable to ‘Ger- 
mans that they philosophize a great deal 
about it. One cynic covers several pages of 
a magazine to prove that American women 
are doomed to come down from their pin- 
nacle. And this is done by calculating what 
the depletion of men will be from the United 
States, in case colonies and a colonial army 
are maintained, after the English and Ger- 
man fashion. 

However, this subject of what damage will 
accrue to American womanhood by coloniza- 
tion in climes unfit for white women to fol- 
low their soldiers and trading merchants to, 
I must leave; another time I may pursue it. 


Drespen, GERMANY, 





By Hamlin Garland. 


I. 

Lanp of a sea-like drift of plain, , 
With hills on her western border-land, 

Where men delve under the rock-based fir, 
Eager to grasp at her golden sand; 

Seat of an empire, broad and free, 
With hights where the buffalo range at will, 
And peopled prairies where brave hearts thrill 


To the century’s power and prophecy. 


II. 


I stood one day on a prairie hight, 

And looked far out on the misty sea 
Of mid-day grasses lying asleep, 

As silent as dim futurity. 
No voice in all that wide careen 

Of soundless surf and upflung swell 
That broke a-bloom; no trace was seen 


Of hand of man—no shadow fell. 
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No sign of life save a shadowy wolf 
Who sat like sentinel still as stone; .— 
Or sailing hawk whose shadow’s flight 
Was not more silent than his own. 
Far away in the north a dim sun-lake 
Lay silver-white; while down from the sky 
That was blue as an eye and deep as the sea 
Fell the unseen heron’s echoing cry. 























Along the deep-worn crooked trails 
The blue-joint waved and roses spread 

Their tender bosoms to the west-wind’s lip; 
Shaken no more by the wild herd’s tread. 

Silent, majestic. lone as the seas . 
Round the southern pole, the land unmete, 

Awaited the ploughman’s stern decrees 

To laugh into plenty beneath his feet. 


III. 


I stood again on the self-same mound 
Of swelling turf, three years between, 

And, lo! the land was a-hum with sound 
Of men and of reapers as sickles keen 

Swept into the drowsy headed wheat 
With clatter and ‘rush and jocund song; 

While wide as a sea—green, yellow and brown— 
The grain fields endlessly rolled along. 





Round golden islands, in greener seas, 
The binder clattered, its shining fists 
Of running fingers round portly sheaves 
Unweariedly drawing the hempen twists. 
Bright cottage roofs, like sails adrift 
And tossed on the sweeping swells, 
Lent sound of laughter, while distant spires 
In the sunset’s hush lent sound of bells. 

























I felt the thrill of a nation’s heart 
AS north and south and on to the seas 
The railway trains shot to and fro 
Likes waves of blood in arteries; 
And lightning lines in their sublety 
Ran here and there like sentient things, 
To listen and tell in the settler’s ear 
The marvelous story, the century sings. 





i IV. 


This is the work of the pioneer ! 
Leading the way for the world’s advance; 
The steel swung strong in their tireless hands, 
Greater than heroes of old romance. 
This is the work of the pioneer ! 
And this is the mighty march, whose beat 
Is heard the whole sad earth around; 
Aye, this is the print of their marching feet ! 





A Successful 


Philanthropy. 


THE CHATTEL LOAN ASSOCIATION OF BALTIMORE. 


By Maltbie D. 


OME TIME ago inthe course of “friendly 
S family visiting” a worker reported a 
family in great distress. The mother 
had borrowed $30 from a loan company on 
account of a funeral. Of this amount she was 
-allowed $25, $5 being reserved for fees. She 
was obliged to pay $3 a month interest. The 
illegality was avoided by calling it six per 
cent., plus charges. After paying $3 a month 
for thirteen months something prevented the 
next payment and a warning was sent that 
if the money was not forthcoming, the prop- 
erty would be seized and sold the next noon. 
The case was put in the hands of a lawyer 
at once and a threat of indictment before the 
grand jury brought the company speedily to 
terms. : ‘ 

This instance led to a study of the situa- 
tion and to the discovery that thousands of 
unfortunate borrowers were being bled to 
death. The record offices were searched, and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of recorded 
loans discovered, and the certain knowledge 
obtained that two or three times as much 
business was done without recording. For 
these loans interest was charged running 
from one hundred to one thousand per cent. 
No money was allowed to be paid on the 
principal, so that it was practically a hope- 
less debt. Borrowers would save money 
toward the principal, but some emergency 

_ would demand it before the full amount was 
accumulated. 

The matter was talked over among a few 
interested workers, methods of meeting the 
situation in Boston and New York studied, 
and a conference of men called. After one 
or two meetings a detailed report of the need 
and a plan for coping with it were submitted 
to twenty business men. Articles of incor- 
poration were secured and $20,000, afterward 
raised to $30,000, was subscribed as the capi- 
tal stock of the Chattel Loan Association of 
Baltimore. 

That was a little over a year ago. The first 
annual report has been read to the directors. 


The results have been far in excess of any 
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hopes that were cherished. Five hundred 
and eighty-eight loans have been negotiated 
for a totai amount of $45,000. The year’s 
business shows a loss in loans of only $168, 
interest defaulted, not of capital. The earn- 
ings of the company permitted the transfer 
of a substantial sum to a surplus account. 
But two mortgages were foreclosed, and in 
both instances because of attempted fraud 
on the part of borrowers. About $5,000 
worth of loans were applied for and refused, 
showing the good faith of the great mass of 
borrowers. The company has been partic- 
ular in this matter, one dollar deposit being 
demanded for examination of an application, 
the money not refunded if the loan was not 
negotiated. References as to character are 
required and a proof that the furniture on 
which money is borrowed is paid for. 

Loans have been made to all kinds of peo- 
ple, to dentists, doctors, ministers, lawyezs, 
to clerks of every grade, nurses, dressmakers, 
builders, hucksters, butchers and bakers. 
Money has been loaned in amounts from $25 
to $300. A rate of payment is arranged at 
the time of loan, including weekly or monthly 
installments, interest and part payment on 
the principal. In this way the total amount 
may be paid in a fixed time without undue 
suffering. In several cases where the rate of 
payment was found to be too large a read- 
justment to better suit the ability of the bor- 
rower has been made. 

Before the organization of this company 
the regular rate of the companies engaged in 
this loan business was five per cent. a month 
for loans of $100 or over for six months. 
Kight per cent. a month for a loan of $50. 
These rates have been reduced one-half 
throughout the city. 


A good work was done the past year for 


street railway motormen and conductors, 
who were then required to deposit $50 with 
the company. Few of the men having this 
amount in ready cash, they were obliged to 
borrow it from the loan companies. These 
companies ‘would loan only $40 of the 
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amount, letting the men get the other $10 
wherever they could, and for this $40 they 
were obliged to pay $2 a month interest. Our 
Chattel Loan Association gave them $50-for 
$8 per year, and the matter has been so 
agitated that the street railway company has 
recently changed its entire plan. The men 
are now bonded by a trust company for $50 
at a rate of $3 a year. What this means to 
the 2,300 men employed no one can estimate. 

A single illustration in my own experience 
will show the value of the new loan com- 
pany. It is but one of many. A woman, a 
wage earner, paying for her home by month- 
ly installments, through illness could not 
meet a payment that was due and asked me 
for a loan of $25. I sent her to the associa- 
tion and told her if she failed to see me the 
next day. She returned radiant, full of grati- 
tude and enthusiasm. The company had 
given her the money at a rate which, having 
had some experience in borrowing before, she 
could not believe possible, by which in a few 
months without undue strain, principal and 
interest would be paid. 


\ 
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The work is not charitable, but philan- 
thropic. Like insurance companies and sav- 
ings banks, its original impulse was benevo- 
lent. The value of these institutions is un- 
questioned, and a poor man can now insure 
his life and deposit his savings as well as the 
rich. Our chattel loan company is intended 
to give him equal facilities in the borrowing 
of money. He cannot go to the bank as a 
rich man can. He is forced to go to the 
sharks, who eat him up. In signing their pa- 
pers he does not realize what he is doing, and 
is involved in perpetual and hopeless debt. 
Why should not such companies be organ- 
ized in all our cities? If viewed from no 
other point, it is a profitable investment of 
capital. But the real rewards belong to the 
realm of brotherhood, helping the kingdom 
to come. 

Those interested in the matter, methods of 
this association and how to organize one may 
obtain information by writing Mr. W. N. Fin- 
ley, the manager,’ 23 Glenn Building, Balti- 
more. 


Battimore, Mp. 


A Georgian Oberammergau. 


By E. Irenzeus Prime-Stevenson. 


HE last days of our small vacation-par- 
T ty in Ocalita were closing, cer- 
tainly nothing new in the way 
of incident, not. to say entertainment, 


was desired. Even to the doings over 
at the Quarters—and our host’s planta- 
tion industries made the negro settle- 
ment a large and lively province—we had be- 
come a trifle indifferent, convinced that the 
ardors of a camp-meeting, the calisthenics of 
a social dance and the gusto of a barbecue 
among the upper circles could no further go. 
It was our hostess who startled us from this 
amiable lethargy one morning at breakfast. 

“There is to be a show over at the Quar- 
ters this evening,” she remarked with a fine 
assumption of the casual in her tone; “ and 
if it is of the same kind as one that visited 
us a couple of summers ago, I give you all 
Northern trash a pressing invitation to join 
me as a spectator.” 


“What sort of a show was that ?” de- 
manded her husband. “Or, do you, do you 
mean Goliath Whistle’s ‘Celebrated and 
Unique Biblical Perspective?’ ’’ 

“IT do mean that,” returned Madame, smil- 
ing in retrospective pleasure. Her husband 
gave a significant laugh. Those of us who 
had caught at the amazing name of the 
showman and were already in love with the 
title of his show hoped our best that the en- 
tertainment in doubt might indeed be “ Go- 
liath Whistle’s Celebrated Biblical Perspec- 
tive.” It proved to be no less. Accordingly 
at half-past eight o’clock we were crowding 
our way, as unobtrusively as possible, into a 
side aisle of the Ocalita St. Philip’s A. M. E. 
Church. Our party of nine, indeed, made 
only a passing white ripple on the sea of 
black attendance; tall and short, fat and 
thin, in gala dress or in blue jeans and cal- 
ico, that evidently had confidence in Goliath 
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Whistle’s resources to improve the shining 
hour. We subsided into the dimness of St. 
Philip’s dozen oil-lamps and looked about us, 
without too much emphasis of the process, 
into an odd chiaroscuro. 

Goliath Whistle’s Unique Biblical Perspec- 
tive was of the order of magic-lantern per- 
spectives. That was quite plain. There was 
the white sheet, a pallid mystery in itself 
that already riveted to its expansiveness 
the eyes of all the waiting pickaninnies and 
aunties in the audience. There was the fa- 
miliar strong smell of lamp and soot, and 
the wonted deal of flying back and forth be- 
hind the veil—with nothing in particular in 
front of it. There was the anticipatory com- 
ing and going, enlarging and vanishing of a 
disk of focus that promised wonders held 
vack till the last instant. As to attendance, 
perhaps three hundred of the audience al- 
ready were seated. But this was the more 
sedate and incurious part. 
were lively thoroughfares of flirtation and 
exercise, the broader passage at the rear of 
the building and even the unseated corners at 
its upper end (that bordered intrusively on 
the show’s apparatus) buzzed and cackled 
and te-heed with coquetry and business, un- 
til the Perspective fairly began. Then al- 
most everything else ceased. I say almost, 
for it seemed that the feast was not to be of 
the spiritual and artistic kind. <A_ brisk 
twinkling of candles and moving of chairs 
and rattling of dishes and clinking of knives 
and forks descended from St. Philip’s shad- 
owy and deep gallery. Two long tables 
stretched themselves across its middle. A gen- 
eral supper,and evidently a highly toothsome 
one, wasto be partaken there—for a small ex- 
tra fee. As far as we could judge, it was Oca- 
lita etiquette to offer one’s best damsel such 
good cheer as this happy board afforded, and 
to eat as long as possible during the show 
itself—much as one sees family parties dis- 
cussing ices in Italian opera houses on warm 
evenings. This can easily lead to complica- 
tions—but to-night it bred none. 

“Ladies and gentlemen.” A deep voice 
boomed out of the darkness. The silhouette 
of a figure appropriately big loomed up on 
the sheet—behind it, not forward of it. To 
this minute I am nothing if not regretful 
that Goliath Whistle (for he it was) in proper 


For the aisles — 
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person who made the introductory speech 
that followed, remains to me voz et preterea 
nihil. But such he is! For even his vast ro- 
tund shadow passed in a twinkling, and his 
short speech came out on space without any 
actually visible means of support. Our 
hostess said that Goliath had been ‘“‘an elder” 
once on a time, in good and regular stand- 
ing at Jacksonville, which calling he had de- 
serted to enter on the life and more robust 
livelihood won by his Unique Biblical Per- 
spective. At any rate he spoke well and to 
the point. For, said he: “ Ladies and gentle- 
men! Our Biblical Perspective is about to 
begin. It is beyond question the finest and 
most fine religious entertainment on the face 
of this globe. It is, too, both religious and 
sicular (sic). I want you all to go away feel- 
ing that you have your money’s full emolu- 
ments, and I know you will; and I want you 
to go away enabling me to feel the same. 
So—for the first matter—all the lights will 
please go out at once; and for the second, 
nobody’ll please slip out before the collection, 
one-half of which is to the paying of your 
church debt, as duly and legally agreed. La- 
dies and gentlemen! I give you all my kind- 
est salutations and best wishes for your wel- 
fare in this world and in the Lord’s happy 
world to come. Let us all sing the national 
anthem of our beloved country.” 

My neighbor’s comment, ‘“‘A model preface! 
But I hope he don’t mean that the whites 
must go out as well as the light,” was half 
drowned in the sonorous flood of African 
harmony that started in as if by a signal. 
They sang the hymn with more parts than 
its original notation has allowed for, and in 
more verses than I suspect any of us better- 
taught choristers knew. Sang it in a sud- 
denly growing darkness all over the wide 
church that made the singing the more im- 
pressive, what with its suggestions of a rich, 
barbarous method and the touches of wild 
ornamentation thrown in. And then, with a 
general “Ah” of ecstasy, of abandonment 
to the hour, of a complete self-forgetfulness 
born of delight and wonder, the round white 
disk on the screen grew highly definitive 
and tranquil, and another great sigh of ex- 
citement greeted the Biblical Perspective’s 
opening pictures—the President of the United 
States and his amiable wife. It will be re 
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membered that Mr. Whistle had mentioned 
discreetly a “sicular” outsetting to his en- 
tertainment. 

Iam sorry that I cannot dwell on that very 
portion of it. It was historical, biographical 
and sentimental, with opulent variety... We 
had the portraits of most of our Chief Ex- 
ecutives from Washington downward; but 
with a chronologic inconsequence about their 
order that made us suspect that Goliath 
Whistle was not sure of just how that ought 
to be. (For that matter, most of us are by 
no means too fortified ourselves.) We had 
Abraham Lineoln in four distinct scenes— 
one presenting our Martyr-President safe in 
the bosom of his family, another signing the 
Emancipation Proclamation, a third, falling 
back into Mrs. Lincoln’s arms wrapped in 
the American flag and pierced with the red 
knife of the assassin (a monstrous weapon 
quite half as long as the President), and a 
final scene of what the Whistle voice drooned 
out, “His laying in estate—in full estate.” 
Need I describe how this quartet of pictures 
awed and edified? And as with one voice, 
when the “laying in estate” was shown, 
rst a low humming and then a full chorus 
ang slowly, and as by a spontaneous im- 
pulse: 


























































































































“OQ, mournful day! O, groanin’ day, 
When Abra’m Lincoln passed away.” 

But we had not too many scenes of dole. 
We were enlivened by mechanical slides, in 
which energetic courtship led to kissing. We 
rere edified by a portrait of “ the great Sage 
Russell, of New York, whose real name is 
hot Sage Russell at all, but who’s come to be 
alled that because he is so wise in makin’ 
money and because he sets Wall street a 
ustlin.” (It was not the eminent financier’s 
ortrait, by the by.) We were given like- 
esses, very highly colored, of Victoria and 
ace Darling and Stanley, views of North- 
Pn cities and Niagara, allegorical Rocks of 
Ages and Within the Veils, and Pulls for the 
shore. At each one, as if by intuition of 
what would occur to his neighbor’s mind, 
purst forth those sudden wild fragments of 
ude and emotional hymns, echoing through 
he church’s open windows into the Georgian 
hight across the sullen river and into the 
hoss-hung woods. 

And now the show grows Biblical apace. 
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We beheld Adam and Eve driven from Eden 
and Cain slaying Abel, and Noah consum- 
mating a preposterous Ark with his hand on 
a—bison! When Pharaoh was shown, driv- 
ing his chariot—like Cook’s Tours, it was 
“personally conducted ’—into the Red Sea, 
the song of the nudience rose up, with vivid 
spirit, to an overpowering binary rhythm: 
“Oh, Pha-raoh! Oh, Pha-raoh! 

The Lord’s own hand has Phar-ach drownded ! 

Oh, Pha-raoh—and your cha-riots! 

In the Red Sea!” 

Nor must one forget to mention Daniel, a 
complacent figure among four hearth-rug 
lions that elicited the familiar lyric of the 
plantations: 
“Tf my Lord deliver Daniel, 
—Daniel; Daniel /— 
If he deliver rich Daniel 
He will deliver poor me!” 

Jonah’s story was, as we had anticipated, 
a mechanical slide. The “ great fish,” unin- 
jured by Higher Criticism of that wonderful 
narrative of human nature, was very like a 
whale and it swallowed and rejected the 
prephet most canonically. 

We had David and Saul; the visit of the 
Queen of Sheba (in a crinoline) to King Solo- 
mon; the Israelites before Sinai, greeted with 
a really superb choral acclaim, beginning 
“My sins are black as Sinai’s cloud,” and a 
singularly pretty meeting of Ruth with Boaz, 
I suspect from some far-away Munich orig- 
inal. : 

And so went on some thirty or more pic- 
tures, all significant of the Old Testament’s 
great actors and figures, richly vindicating 
thé right of Mr. Whistle to style his Per- 
spective as one Biblical; and, by many de- 
tails that I cannot stop to note, stamping it 
and the ideas of those who drew and painted 
its sliding visions as, indeed, Unique and 
worthy to be Celebrated. And yet there was 
a suggestiveness of Biblical dignity, the 
sense of prophet or king as a type, latent in 
each picture. Even with their glaring faulti- 
ness and crudity the Perspective thus far 
was not merely, to our tutored minds, just so 
much humor, anachronisms, caricature. The 
way in which the pictures were received, 
with the eye of humble faith and in spiritual 
veneration, quieted one’s tendencies to laugh. 
How real, how appealing it all was to these 
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simple souls! Was it any happier fortune 
for us that we were so far beyond them in 
esthetic and other sensibilities? 

But its more appealing and serious part 
‘was to come. “Ladies and gentlemen,” 
came Mr. Whistle’s strong monition from be- 
hind the screen, “the last hour of our Bibli- 
cal Perspective will be devoted to the blessed 
story of the life and death of Jesus Christ, 
our Divine Redeemer. I will ask that most 
respectful audience to do things while I am 
exhibiting it—one is to sing out, to a man, 
woman and child, such hymns as we all 
know so well, and which me and the choir 
of your church will start up for you. And 
the other thing I will ask is that the refresh- 
ment table be suspended until that second 
half of the entertainment is over.” 

A deeper hush came over the dark church. 
In the gallery’s epicurean cross-section the 
supper was indeed “ suspended;” and not a 
fork was heard thenceforth. The pictures 
began. To our surprise, we discovered, at 
once, that these were of quite a different or- 
der from their predecessors, for instead of 
the crude or commonplace representations 
by unskilled mechanics, one of those collec- 
tions of perhaps fifty or sixty slides made 
now so cheaply but faithfully from the mas- 
terpieces of classic and modern religious 
art was disclosed. Our hostess whispered 
that this was an entire surprise to her;.and 
that evidently Goliath Whistle had found 
the Biblical Perspective remunerative 
enough to make advisable a Jacksonville or 
even New York order for what, I believe, 
dealers call a “ select classical series.” Such 
things are nowadays carefully made up, and 
often with fine taste. But strangely enough, 
down in that remote Georgian negro colony, 
seemed it to us to see—even through a pho- 
tographer’s arbitrary catalogue and “lot” 
consigned to a customer—the Annunciation 
figured by Carucci’s florid and yet noble 
painting in the Louvre; the Visitation, by 
Albertinelli’s graceful work in the Uffizi; the 
Nativity, by Coreggio’s immortal “La 
Notte” the Massacre of the Innocents, by 
that almost only work in which Reni shows 
strength of composition. These pictures 
were not colored, save with a few excep- 
tions, and those treated neatly and accurate- 
ly astoscheme, From the Flight into Egypt, 
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represented by Van Dyk’s serene “ Repose,” 


we werecarried.on to the Divine Boyhood, as 
Schinherr, Hunt and Rossetti have depicted 
it, and thence to the Divine Manhood and the 
long chain of solemn scenes, beginning with 
the Temptation—as in Ary Scheffer’s popv- 
lar conception—leading to the Passion itself, 
The effect was complete and profound. The 
appeal of the greatest classic works was as 
absolute as that of the more modern and legs 
pure. Sighs and sobs began to rise all over 
the dark building when Da Vinci’s Cenacolo, 
and August Geiger’s “ Betrayal,” and Mu 
kacsy’s spectacular “ Christ Before Pilate” 
appeared. There were low moans of “(0 
dear Lord!” “O, the Precious Blood!” “ The 
Blessed Jesus!” as the Flagellation, by So 


doma, the Crucifixion according to Van 


Dyk’s appalling work, and the Descent 
from the Cross, after Rubens, each appeared. 
And I have seldom heard a more touching ex 
clamation than came from a bowed wool 
head in front of us, as Franco Francia’s fi- 
miliar “ Entombment” was shown—“ Sweet 
peace, my Jesus! sweet peace, at last!” As 
for the expected hymns they burst forth con 
stantly—now one verse, now two verses, 
abruptly giving place to each other, as the 
slides in the lantern shifted. When Va 
Dyk’s Crucifixion filled the screen, the entir 
vocal strength of the congregation, shrouded 
in darkness, came forth with splendid it 
stantaneous volume—‘Am I a Soldier of the 
Cross?” With Raphael’s “ Resurrection” 
broke out a wild and lovely melody, wot ! 
of Dvorshak’s treatment: 
“Broken is the Stone! 

Bursted is the Tomb! 

The Lord Himself is Risen. 

For Jesus is no Prison. 

Broken is the Stone! 

Bursted is the Tomb!” 

It was nearly eleven o’clock before the Bil 
lical Perspective ended. From first to las 
its religious power over that humble a 
dience, and—as it advanced through its mo 
solemn portion—over ourselves was Sli 
tained. It was plain that wherever it migll 
go, it would be a kind of Oberammergat 
the negro auditor, and one with infiuences ‘ 
grace and beautiful import. When it W 
over (and I will say right here that I do 1 
think the collection was shirked) the crow# 
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old and young, dispersed with a hush still on 
them, the spell of a Biblical Perspective more 
“Unique ” indeed than Goliath Whistle could 
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a appreciate, perhaps: the spell of a Life and a 
2 with Tragedy that has never lost its supremacy 
$ pope. in the art of the painter, nor the heart of the 
1 itself, spectator little learned in esthetics: We 
1. The walked slowly homeward, our little party 
wats full of surprise and-interest, and a new sense 
nd-less of what such an illustration of photography’s 
sll ove: empire meant. My companion was a Bishop, 
nacolo, a learned and influential Bishop over a cer- 
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Mammy took the proffered chair with a 
low chuckle of suppressed mirth, a merry 
smile flitting over her benign countenance, 
as if a lovely vision of youth arose before 
her. 

“Lor yes, chile; de bufullest creetur dese 
ole eyes eber res’ on; an’ she could jes count 
her beaux by de dozen. Well, dat summer 
Marse Jeems tuk dem honors at de ’Varsity 
wuz de fus’ time Miss Tilly visit Mistis 












































yo’ she wuz mistis’ sister’s chile by her las’ 
husband, who wuz ur big captain in de 
’Nited States Navy. 

“Marse Jeems hednt bin home long fo’ 
he come in Mistis’ room one day, an’ say: 
‘Mother, is Tilly comin’ ter Sweetbriar dis 
summer?’ Dat de name ob de place; 
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nuttin but ur wil’ness of roses when she 
‘ome dar ter lib. An’ she say, ‘I don’t know, 
I is sure, my son. Hit may be dat she is 
swine ter de Greenbriar White—she makes 
hur—’ Lorsy sakes! I cyant ricomember 
at word—— ” . 


“Debut,” I suggested. 














Miss Tilly an’ 


sence she wuz a leetle gal. I b’lieve I tole. 


Mistis name hit, case she say hit wuzn’t . 
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tain great diocese in the South. He was the 
most silent of any of us. “ What are your 
reflections, Bishop L——?” I remarked. 

“A sentence in the Vulgate,” he answered 
slowly. 

“And that is?’ 

“Nisi efficiamini sicut parvirli,” he replied; 
“or as the English runs, ‘Except ye become 
as little children.’ It is a very good vacation 
lesson, my dear sir, for all sorts and condi- 
tions of men; and art can teach it to us in 
Ocalita here quite as well as in the Louvre.” 


Hackensack, N, J. 


Marse Jeems. 


By Florence H. Robertson. 


“Yes, honey, dats hit—tu’n out; put on 
trains, an’ tuck up hur hyar dat summer. 
‘Well, I don’t see no reason why she 
shouldn’t hab es good er time here,’ he say. 
‘By Job’ (he allus swar by Job), ‘mother,’ 
he say, ‘I gwine write ter hur, an’, if she 
will come, we will make ur Greenbriar ob 
Sweetbriar dis summer.’ = 

“ He wuz walkin’ up an’ down de flo den, 
pullin’ his mustache, like he allus did when- 
ebber he wuz stiddyin’. Mistis sorter laff 
an’ say, ‘ Why, my dear boy ! I hed flattered 
myself yo’ mother an’ yo’ books would be 
compny nuff fer yo’ dis summer.’ 

“Qh, I is sick uv books,’ hé say. Well 
hit wuzn’t. mo’ an ur week ’fo’ he come in 
his Ma’s room wid ur letter, smellin’ jes’ 
es sweet es de vi’let bed in de gyarden. 

“*Here’s ur letter fum Tilly, mother, she 
hed hur chice gibben hur, an’ she tuk Sweet- 
briar.’ 

“*T is ‘lighted ter hear hit,’ says Mistis, 
‘an’ when will she: arribe, Jeems ?’ 

***Bout de las ob dis month;’ hit wuz den 
*bout de middle ob June. 

“* Well,’ he say, ‘I would lik ter ax some 
ob de members ob de Hyena Club an’ some 
ob my classmates frum de ’Varsity, an’ 
dose smart Burnwell gals from de neigh- 
borhood, an’ two or free from town.’ I just 
cyant ricomember em all; but he wuz mak- 
in’ his plans fer ur hous’ full on em sure. 

“ Mistis argree wid him ’bout who dey ax, 
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an’ seem jes’ ‘lighted fer him ter hab his 
own way; ’case she so proud uf dem hon- 
ors, yo’ know; an’ pretty soon, sech ur 
routercumscoutin es tuk place dar hed’nt bin 
seen, I "low, sence ole Mistis come dar her- 
se’f, ur bride, thirty year befo’. 

“Dere wus room plenty in de big hous’ 
fer ’em all an’ many mo’, but Marse Jeems 
open up de brick office in de yard fer de 
gent’mans, an’ me an’ Mimie clean up all de 
bes’ rooms in de big hous’ fer de ladies.” 

“Tt was burned down during the war, 
was it not, Mammy ?” I asked. 

“Lor yes, chile; ain’t yo’ nebber hearn 
tell ob hit ? Hit wuz on der Valley tu’n- 
pike an’ right in de track ob dat big raid de 
Yankees mek on de ole town. Dere wusn’t 
nuttin lef uf hit but de cellar, lik’ many 
anudder fine ole home in Virginny; but. 
Mistis an’ Marse Jeems an’ all ob ’em gone 
den, so pear lik’ jes’ es well fer de hous’ ter 
go, too, an’ I ain’t greebe ober it much. 
Marse Jeems he wuz pow’ful in debt, an’ 
jes’ es likely es not’'some dem dat wuz ober- 
seein’ fer ’em, mought ur bin libbin dar now. 

“ Well, de day ‘come at las’ fer de ladies 
ter ’rive. Mimie an’ me hed ebery one ob 
de chambers up sta’rs jes’ er shining’, an’ 
I dun fix Miss Tilly’s room myself wid de 
bes’ linen sheets in de hous’, an’ de kerridge 
wuz standin at de do’; Unc’ Davie on de 
box wid his tall hat on. An’ Marse Jeems’ 
fine black horse, Robert de Debbil, prancin’ 
an’ pawin’ at de rack. 

“De deepo wuz ’bout two miles ’way, 
an’ Marse Jeems ride ‘long side de kerridge 
ter ’scort de ladies back. Mistis wuz 
dressed up in hur bes’ black silk an’ fines 
cap, an’ I had on my new white cambric 
wid ur leetle huckleberry sprig all ober hit, 
an’ ur white muslin apron an’ ur clean 
white handhancher’, ready ter tak de ladies 
ter der rooms. An’ byme-by we hear de 
kerridge wheels, an’ I nuver wuz so ’cited in 
my life. ‘ Mistis,’ I say, ‘dar dey is,’ an’ 
we went ‘long togerer to de front do’. 
Mistis say, ‘Here, Paulina, untie my apron’ 
—she bin out superten’ing de red-raspberry 
cream, an’ hur han’s wuz trimbling—she so 
anxius, yo’ know, Honey, ter hev eberyting 
suit Marse Jeems. Well, when we ope de 
front do’, Marse Jeems dun ’lighted frum 
Robert de Debbil, an’ wuz openin’ de ker- 
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ridge do’. He han’ down tree ladies, 4 
dey run up on de poa’ch an’ kiss Misti 
but Miss Tilly wuz las’, an’ lor’, Honey, sh 
look like ur angel drop frum Heabben. Hy 
hyar wuz shinin’ lik de sun rays, hit wy 
so bright wid gold color, an’ hur lips log 
like rose leabs hidin’ a row ‘of pearls, a 
hur eyes wuz purple-blue, jes’ de color g 
de blue plums in de gyarden. She runy 
de steps, too, an’ while de others wuz ki 

sin’ Mistis, she wuz sayin’: ‘ Why, here 

my ole playniate Paulina,’ an’ she wy 
laffin’ an’ de dimples wuz comin’ an’ goj 
in hur cheeks, an’ I could er eat hur y 
but I jes’ stood dar bobbin’ up an’ do 

like de gals use ter curts’y ter dey bette 
in dem days. Den she run ter Mistis, a 
ecotch hur in hur arms, an’ say: ‘ Oh, Aut 
how ’lightful to be here agin,’ an’ Mist 
say: ‘My dear Tilly, how yo’ hab growell 
An’ Miss Tilly stan’ dar lookin’ all rot 

an’ sayin’ sorter low an’ laffin’: ‘ Dere ain 

no place. half as sweet in de whole wut! 

dis.’ 

“Den Mistis tell me to tek de ladies 
de rooms, an’ de odders start ’long tows 
de steps, but Miss Tilly she go back 
say: ‘Aunt, may I sleep in de room wid 
fo’ post bed?’ an’ Mistis say: ‘ Pauli 
gib Miss Tilly de room she prefer;’ an’ M 
Tilly look at me, an’ say: ‘ Paulina, we 
play I is Queen in dat room wid de cang 
bed.’ 

“Now, I wuz moughty sorry, ’case I d 
fixed one ob de front rooms fer Miss 
wid de bes’ linen, an’ [I hed put de flowe 
pot wid roses on de dressin’ table, an’ I 
‘Oh, no; Miss Tilly, I dun fix de room 
de Chip’dale furnitur’ fer yo’.’ But shes 
‘I want de room wid de big fo’ pos’ 
dat looks out on de Peaks,’ an’ she ain't 
Marse Jeems who bin standin’ dar nigh 
steps, twill he mak’ ur low ’beisance 
say as she pass him, ‘ Gord save de Quetl 
Den she laff so merry hit soun’ jes’ like 
leetle ripplin’ brook down in de woods, # 
she run up de steps. 

“Den de men come up soon wid de tru! 
an’ Mimie she wait on de odder ones, i 
Miss Tilly wuz my leetle Mistis—hur 1% 
open inter ders. Presently I hear Mam 
Jeems’ voice callin’ at hur do’: ‘ Pat 
an’, when I go, dar he standin’ in de® 
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wid ur mus’cal instrimint I nebber seed be- 
fo, an’ he say: ‘Will my cousin hev hur 
harp in hur room?’ An’ I look back at 
Miss Tilly, an’ de color comin’ in hur pretty 
face till hur leetle ears look like pink shells, 
an’ she say: ‘No, no; Jamie, tek hit ter de 











































DS look 
rls, aye parlor.’ 
olor ¢ “ Jes’ es soon es de men put down an’ un- 
run strop de trunks, she ax me ef she hev time 
uz ki ter tek ur nap ‘fo dinner, an’ I tell hur 
here ‘Yes ’em.’ She tell me den unlock de big- 
he ges’ trunk an’ git out hur blue wrapper, an’ 
n’ voi when I tu’rn roun’ arter doin’ so, she done 
bur y tuk off de waist uf hur trabblin’ dress, an’ 
’ do wuz standin’ ’fo de ’val glass—I nebber 
better seen no sech beau’ful sight es her hyar 
stis, a wuz! She tuk out a tuck-comb yere an’ 
h, Aunt ur side comb dere, an’ ur hyar-pin here, an’ 
> ‘Mist ur hyar-pin dere, an’ down come de great 
crowds Suinin’ masses of soft gold hyar wavin’ an’ 
11 rowla cipplin’ an’ fallin’ mos ter de flo’. Po’ Miss 
ere aif Tilly ! de las’ time I seed hur, de color all 
wut don fade frum her face, an’ her eyes wuz 
sad an’ big, but dat shinin’ hyar wuz yit 
ladies { like ur crown on her lubly haid.” 
, tows “But, Mammy, I beg of you, stop. I don’t 
nack wish to think of her as white and wan and 
. wi ill. Go on with the story.” 
Paulin “Well, Honey, jis ’scuse me ef yo’ please; 
se } I es tellin’ yo’ moughty ramblin’ like; I 
| we ricken dat is one ob de misfortins uf age;— 
© candy de thoughts seem ter jes’ sprangle out, fust 
frum de bright spots on de min’, an’ den 
se 84 frum de dark. Ole folks dun seen so much 
iss joy an’ so much sorrer in dere time. 
le flowe “Where wuz I? Oh, yes—well, I hope 
ns her on wid de wrapper, an’ when she lie 
“ool down she tell me shet to de blins, an’ call 
+ she sf her in plenty of time fer dinner, an’ so I 
pos’ Mig ci 
, ain't # “In ’bout half an hour I went back, an’ 
r nigh she layin’ wid hur arms up ober hur haid 
eatin breathin’ sorft an’ sweet jes’ lik ur baby, 





an’ de minit I tech her she wake up, an’ 
say: ‘Oh, Paulina, I hed sich ur sweet ’fresh- 
in’ rest—I mus’ hurry now—do get out my 
pineapple muslin fer me.’ I ain’t let on 
/case I didn’t know what ur pineapple mus- 
lin wuz, but I jes’ tek out de tray ob de 
big trunk, an’ I know silk frum cotton 
goods, Honey, an’ I lif’ fus’ one fine frock 
an’ den anudder, an’ presently I come ter 
ne look like silk gauze, white and green 
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stripe, wid trailin’ vines ob leetle’ flowers 
*tween de stripes, an’ she say: ‘Thet es 
hit, Paulina,’ an’ she very soon all ready 
fur dinner. 

“Den dere cum ur tap on de do’, an’ 
Marse Jeems done sent up ur big bunch uf 
roses an’ ferns ter Miss Tilly, wid his com- 
pliments. She put de roses in water, but 
she pin ur big bunch of de ferns on hur 
brist an’ she luk as cool an’ fresh es a May 
mornin’. I ain’t see her no mo’ twill some 
leetle time arter dinner. I didn’t hev no 
bus’ness ’bout de dinin’ room’ yo’ know, but 
I know dey mus’ ur bin habbin’ ur fine 
time, fer some ob de Hyena Gent’mens 
wuz dar, an’ whenebber dey came ter Sweet- 
briar de champagne stoppers wuz bustin’ 
in de bottles, an’ laffin’ an’ jokin’ wuz gwine 
on pow’ful. 

“Well, one day seem like ’nudder day 
den; dinin’s an’ dances an’ horseback ridin’ 
an’ picnics. Lor’, de picnic de Hyenas gib 
out in Mistis’ woods !—tubs of lemonade 
and bar’ls of beer, an’ long table jes’ ur 
groanin’ wid good tings. Dey didn’t ’low 
no ladies dar; but one ob dem mek ur 
speech, an’ Marse Jeems walk wid Mistis 
an’ de young ladies ober dar ter hear hit, 
an’ I went long wid Mistis. Lor, dat man 
wuz a speaker, sure! He mak ’em laff, an’ 
he mak ’em cry, an’ sech er yellin’ when he 
stop as yo’ never yeard. Well, dere wuz 
gent’mens dar ebbery day, an’ ebbery night, 
but hit seem like Miss Tilly wuz de mos’ 
*mired of ’em all. She look like angel play- 
in’ de harp. One night she hab on white 
dress, an’ one ob de gent’men sot hisself 
down on ur footstool by her feets, an’ say: 
‘Man wuz jes’ ur leetle lower den de angels, 
anyhow.’ ‘ 

“ A month or two went ’long so, an’ Marse 
Jeems. Wwuz on de housetop, he so happy. I 
ain’t never bin ’spicion him uf bein’ in lub 
wid his cousin, dough, twill dat mornin’ I 
done tole yo’ ’bout, when me an’ Charles 
seen ’em walkin’ in de gyarden early. Well, 
dat ope my eyes some, an’ hit wuzn’t long 
‘for my ’spicion wuz corromerated. Mistis 
tole me one ebenin’ arter sunset to go down 
en de orchid an’ git ur basket ob dem green- 
gage plums down dar nigh de gyarden fence. 
While I wuz pickin’ ’em, I year voices on 
todder side of de fence—I know den hit 
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wuz some dem couples done pa’red off frum 
de house an’ sittin’ down by theirselfs in 
de arbor. Hit wuz sech ur sweet peaceful 
ebenin’ I never kin fergit hit; de a’r full ob 
de scent ob roses an’ jasmin, an’ de moon 
was shinin’ bright, mos’ es de sun not long 
gone down. Down by de qua’ters I could 
year Unc’ Billy pickin’ de banjer an’ some 
ob ’em singing’—oh, I could er listen’d ter 
’em all night, an’ somehow like hit wuz in 
de a’r, de t’ought of Ceesar an’ my lub fer 
him came ober me, an’ a longin’ sech as I 
never felt afore ter be free-born—an’ I sot 
down an’ bury my face in my han’s. De 
talkin’ went on low an’ stiddy; den hit stop. 
Den I hear Marse Jeems’ voice, an’ he says: 
‘My life, my own lub,’ an’ I jump up an’ 
shek de tree es hard es I could fer ter gib 
’em warnin’. An’ I year her say: ‘We hev 
broke de rules of ’priety. Dis is yo’ house.’ 
An’ he say, ‘I couldn’t help hit.’ An’ she 
say, ‘Promise not ter say ’nuther word ob 
lub till I am in my own home,’ an’ he say, 
‘Dat is not fair, Tilly. Gib me chance or 
de young Cadet will git *head of me.’ Now 
he wuz speakin’ of one of ’em whar wuz 
out dar on furlough from de Military 
School, an’ wuz jes’ plum crazy ober Miss 
Tilly. By dat time I done fill de baskit an’ 
run back ter de house. I feel sorter mean 
*bout hearin’ ’em, an’ I dunno whether tell 
Miss Tilly or not. Dat nigger Eph, dough, 
he done tuk hit all in long ’fo I did. He 
sutenly mus’ ur heerd Marse Jeems talkin’ 
ter her, fer one mornin’ he cum in Mistis’ 
room, an’ I wuz reddin’ de hart’? wid ur 
mop, an’ I hed on ur canton flannel glove i 
mek’ ter keep frum stainin’ my fingers wid 
de ’netian red, an’ he stop an’ say wid his 
haid turn’d on one side lik an’ ole goose, 
‘Oh, would I wuz de glove upon dat han’ 
dat I mought tech dat cheek ’_an’ I come 
mighty nigh floppin’ dat mop right in his 
face, he mek me so mad. He call my ’ten- 
tion den ter his necktie, an’ fine pants, an’ 
sez wid ur wink: ‘ Marse Jeems pow’ful gin- 
-rous dese days; ’fo long he done gib me all 
his bes’ cloes.’ 

“ Eberyting move on lubly now, an’ de 
invites wuz out fer ur Fancy Ball, dey call 
hit. Some time I tell you *bout hit. 

“ Well, de ball wuz de las’ of de good 
times dat summer. Dey pj) Jeab den but 
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Miss Tilly. She wuz intrest’ den in 
ma’yin’ Cesar, she say, an’ wan't gwiy 
’way twill I did. Well, es I tole yo’, I wy 
married in er ’bout er month an’ den } 
Tilly went home. 
“Pretty soon Marse Jeems go ter see he 
an’ hit wuz when he come back dat he a 
Mistis hed dem harsh words. He tell 
he lub Miss Tilly, an’ done ax her ter mar 
him, an’ Mistis jes’ riz up out uf her chee 
an’ say: ‘I'll nebber gib my consernt { 
hit so long es I lib.’ ‘Yo’ could nebj 
*herit Sweetbriar,’ she say. ‘ My father 
so ’posed ter de marriage uv fust cousi 
he say in his will he disown any chile 
gran-chile dat dis’bey him ’bout hit, an’ 
dem off forebber widout 4 penny, 
Marse Jeems say de awfullest wicked wo 
I ebber heer’d him say in my life. He 
‘Let him cut me off an’ be d——d. I’m gwi 
ter marry Tilly.’ Po’ ole Mistis, she sot ba 
in her cheer white an’ trimblin’; den § 
say, ‘ Leab my room,’ an’ he come up an’k 
her on de forud, an’ say: ‘Furgib me,1 
mother—furgib me, my mother,’ an’ go. 
der room. Well, he hain’t come nigh Mis 
no mo’ dat day, an’ de nex mornin’ bd 
beakfas’ I see Eph tekin’ him a mint ju 
‘Eph,’ I say, ‘is Marse Jeems sick ?’ | 
sorter laff, an’ put his han’ over his he 
‘Got de heart sickness, ’Lina,’ he say. ft 
Mistis, I b’lieve dat de fust time she ric 
nize the fac’ dat Marse Jeems wuz in é 
ger of bein’ a drinkin’ man. She kno 
he nebber would hev cussed in-her pM 
ence ef he hed been heself. So far & 
know, she nebber arterwards call if 
Till’s-name ter him; an’ Miss Tilly neb 
come ter Sweetbriar any mo’. Marse Je 
wuz ’gaged to her, dough, I ’low, fer let 
wuz comin’ frum her constant; an’ he 0 
talked ter me ’about her. He wuz po 
clever man. All de country folks an’ t 
ones, too, jes’ wusship’d him. Dey witli 
no honors dey wouldn’t hev gibben hin, 


dey’sent him ’doubt no trouble ter der | 


ginny Legislature. Well, ’bout fo’r m0 
went by, an’ dey sent Mistis er message 
her sister (Miss Tilly’s mother) wuz ‘spe 
ter die! Marse Jeems wuz home del, 
he, an’ me, an’ Mistis start right of 
ebenin’. We trabbel dll dat night al’! 
nex: day, when we got dar, hit wuz ap 
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ui sorrowful time, ’case Miss Sarah’ hed 
lied de night befo’, bout twelve o’clock. 
Po’ Miss Tilly she tuk on dredful ’bout her 
ma, an’ couldn’t nobody comfort her. She 
seem moughty cold ter Marse Jeems, an’ de 
jay arter de funeral we all went back 
ome. Den no mo’ letter come fer Marse 
eems, an’ hit seem like he ‘done lose in- 
rust in de place, an’ de folks, an’ wa'n't 
ike heself—an’ den in a few mo’ months 
fistis die suddint wid de heart ’sease. Den 
farse Jeems jes’ let go all holts sure ’nuff, 
nn’ fer four or five years he lead sich er 
stravagant an’ dis’pated life; ebber so meny 
pf de people on de place went ter pay his 
lebts. Den come all dat talk an’ fussin’ 
twix de men ’bout secession and stayin’ in 
le Union. An’ de fust ting we know war 
lone bruk out ’tween de States. 
“TI wuz libbin’ ’long yer sister den, an’ 
lem wuz sorrowful days; but sorter ’citin’ 
bynes, too. Hit seem like de ole town done 
wake up ter de soun’ of music, an’ de con- 
tan’ trampin’ uv men an’ horses fru de 
treets. De ladies wuz busy mekin’ flags, 
nittin’ socks, crochetin’ comforters and 
crapin’ lint. De place wuz plum full uv 
olgers, an’ de young gals wuz makin’ lots 
nv fuss ober ’em, I tell yo’. Waivin’ dere 
hankchers frum de poa’ches, an’ frowin’ 
em flowers frum de winders, an’ hit peered 
ike ef er man hed on er gray uniform hit 
uz all de introduction he need ter er lady. 
yell, one day in de early summer uv ’61 
yrhen er leetle later on, de ole College an’ 
um uv de ’bacca factories wuz fill’d wid 
€ wounded frum ’Nassas);.er ring come 
ne day at de bell. I dunno how come hit 
0, but I jes’ seemed drawed ter de front 
o. Hit wasn’t none of my bis’ness ter 
end de bell, but I jes’ went ‘long ter de 
0’, anyhow. When I opened hit, dar stood 


m lady dress’ in deep black an’ long crape 


ell hangin’ frum her bonnit. She wuz 
ore tall an’ stately, seem like, dan de ole 
liss Tilly, but, Lor’, I would knowed her 
f hit hed bin de udder side of de earth. 
he knowed me, too, fer she sorter gasped, 
en she jes’ put bof her arms ‘round my 
eck, an’ lay her haid on my shoulder, an’ 
hy cheek res’ on de folds of her veil, an’ 
he sob out my name, ‘ Paulina, Pauline,’ 
n’ I draw’d her back in de front hall, 
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’case I didn’t want no passers-by ter see dem 
tears. An’ she whisper, ‘Oh, Pauline; dis 
mos’ brek my heart’!’ an’ I say, ‘Oh, 
Honey, I’se happy, ’case my Ceesar is done 
come back frum de Souf!’ An’ she so glad 
fer me she smile fru her tears. Den she tell 
me ter gib dat card ter de lady ob de house, 
an’ be sure an’ come ter see her, ’case she 
bo’din in town, she say. I went ’long up- 
sta’rs, an’ when I hand de card ter yo’ 
sister, she say: ‘Oh, yes, Tilly Cyarter;’ 
an’ she went ’long, right straight down ter 
de parlor. Well, de nex’ night she tole me 
I mought go and see Miss Tilly, an’ I didn’ 
have no trouble findin’ de house; an’ de 
boy who open de do’ tuk me right straight 
in Miss Tilly’s room. She wuz lyin’ down 
when I went in, an’ tole me to sot down by 
her bed, dat she wasn’t feelin’ like seein’ 
nobody dat ebenin’ and wasn’t gwine out 
her room. An’ so I sot down by de foot ob 
de bed, an’ she say: ‘Am I much changed, 
Paulina ?’ And I say, ‘ Lor, no, Miss Tilly; 
I b’lieves yo’ is more beautifuller dan 
ebber,’ an’ she say she didn’t know ’bout 
dat, but one t’ing she did know, she wuz 
older an’ wiser. An’ she ax me ef I 
knowed how ole she wuz, an’ I say: ‘ Yes, 
twenty-six,’ ’case she an’ me wuz of de 
same age, ’zactly. Den she ask me tell her 
all ’bout Marse Jeems, an’ de ole place, an’ 
when I seed him; an’ I tole her I was hired 
out now, an’ all de folks, done sold, an’ only 
Eph wuz lef’ Marse Jeems, an’ I heerd dey 
wuz gwine ter de war. An’ she keep wipin’ 
de tears away frum her eyes when I wuz 
tellin’ her. Den she say, ‘Oh, Paulina, what 
a shame, what a shame!’ An’ I say, ‘ Miss 
Tilly, I want ter ax yo’ one question, What 
you flirt wid him fer?’ An’ she say, ‘ Fo’ 
Hebben, I did not—I lubbed him—I thought 
he wuz the brightest an’ de bes’ of dem all,’ 
she say, ‘an’ 1 would hev gibben up my 
mother’s ’heritance,’ she say, ‘fer him. But 
he did not lub me ’nuff ter gib up drink fer 
me, an’ I gib my sacred promise ter her 
nebber ter marry him.’ An’ I cried den, too, 


case I feel so sorry fer dem bofe. Den Miss 


Tilly say, ‘You ought not ter blame me, 
Paulina, but be glad dat I could conquer 
my lub fer him.’ An’ she say, ‘ Look at dis,’ 
an’ she tuk er chain an’ locket frum roun’ 
her throat an’ han’ hit ter me. An’ I look 
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at de pictut an’ hit wuz a gran’ soldier wear- 
in’ de uniform uv de Souf. An’ den I see 
hit wuz de same gen’man what wuz Giniril 
Washington at de ball. An’ while we wuz 
talkin’ dere came a tappin’ at de do’, an’ dey 
say dere wuz ‘some one in de parlor ter 
see Miss Tilly;’ den she tuk de locket an’ 
kiss hit an’ call him ‘my brave one,’ an’ 
say he gwine ’stinguish heself befo’ de war 
wuz ober. Dere wuz ur do’ openin’ frum 
her room (which wuz, in fac’, de back par- 
lor ob de house) inter de parlor, an’ she tell 
me ter go in an’ see who de gen’man wuz 
an’ ter ’scuse her. An’ when I went in dar 
I seed hit wuz ur soldier. He turn roun’ 
frum de winder when he hear de do’ open, 
an’ fore de Lord, ef hit wasn’t. Marse 
Jeems ! He wuz dress’ in de gray cloth, but 
he wasn’t nuttin but er private, ’dout no 
gold braid, nur ep’plettes on his shoulder. 
He look moughty well in de face, dough, 
younger an’ better dan he hed done sence 
dose ole days, an’ he done stop drinkin’ so 
hard, I know. ‘Why, Paulina,’ he say, 
comin’ ter me wid his han’s stretch out, ‘I 
mought er knowed you’d er foun’ yo Miss 
Tilly befo’ I did;’ an’ I tell him she wasn’t 
berry well, an’ den I say I wuz moughty 
proud uv my young Marster in his soldier 
close. An’ he luk at me so sad, an’ er sorter 
bitter smile come ober his face, an’ he say: 
‘Yes, Paulina, I gwine be er sand-bag fer 
somebody. Dat’s all I’m fit fer now,’ he say. 

“*No sich ting,’ I say, ‘Marse Jeems. 
Dey ain’t none on ’em dat walks de earth no 
smarter, nur better, nur braver dan you is. 
You can ’deem yourself now,’ I say. An’ 
de tears come in his eyes, an’ he moaned 
out: ‘Oh, my Gord! HowTl’ve frowed away 
my life.’ Den he ax me ef he could see his 
cousin, an’ when I went back ter ax her, 
she wuz up an’ dressin’. 

“Hit wuz in de early summer, an’ she 
hed done put on er thin black dress, ’case 
her pa hedn’t bin dead long, an’ she wuz an 
orphant now, an’ her neck an’ arms wuz es 
white es de driven snow under hit. An’ she 
pinned some white jasmine on her bosom, 
an’ went ’long in es soon es she could. 

“¢T gwine now,’ I say, ‘Miss Tilly,’ but 
she tell me no; ter stay right in der twill 
she come back; an’ she leab de do’ part 
open, an’ ter save my life I could not hope 
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hearin’ what dey hed ter say. Dey greet 
each udder moughty kin’; an’ den she say, 
‘sit yere,’ an’ I knowed she done mak room 
on de sofa by her. Pres’ntly he say. ‘I’se 
gwine ter jine de army; an’ I couldn’t ’sist 
de temtation ter see yo’ onst mo’.’ I want 
ter tell yo’, he say, ‘dat yo’ did right not 
ter ma’y me, an’ I ’zonerate you. I hed er 
long talk wid de captain de udder day,’ he 
say, ‘an’ he tole me ob his happiness. He’s 
de only mans I knows ’sarvin’ ob yov, 
Tilly, an’ I ken only blame myself,’ he say, 
‘I hev frowed way my ’heritance, an’ you 
lub which wuz far mo’ ter me; an’ now I hey 
on’y my country. Dere’s gwine ter be er 
gret conflic’,’ he say, ‘ an’ I want ter fall 
on de battle fiel’, fur arter all hit is de 
swiftest, an’ de’mos’ honorable def fer man 
ter die.’ An’ I hear her say, ‘Oh, no, my 
cousin; lib ter sarve yo’ country not on’y 
wid yo’ sword, but wid yo’ jen,’ ’case he 
wuz a pow’ful writer, dey say. An’ he say, 
‘No, I don’t want ter lib,’ an’ I hear er low 
sob, an’ I knowed hit wuz Miss Tilly eryin’. 
Den he say, ‘I mus’ go now; gib me: one 
kiss fer de lub we bore each udder in de ole 
days.’ Den she kiss him, an’ 1 hear de do’ 
shet arter him. Den she come back in de 
room whar I wuz, an’ fro herself down on 
de baid, an’ cry jes’ as mo’nful es if Marse 
Jeems wuz dead. An’ dat wuz de las’ time 
she er me ebber seed him. He an’ Ephraim 
den went ter ’Nassas an’ jined de army. 
Ephraim tole me all ’bout hit arterwards. 
Dey .jes’ cut Marse Jeems’ comp’ny all ter 
pieces in dat battle, an’ arter hit was all 
ober, Ephraim’an’ one ob de docters went 
ober de fiel’ an’ foun’ him wounded mos’ 
ter def, lyin’ in er little thicket. De doctor 
say ’twa’nt no use ter move him, but he gib 


him sumpen to ’vive him, an’, when he see } 


Eph, he say: ‘Eph, ole feller, is dat yo’? 
Jes’ let me die yere, Ephraim,’ an’, when he 


see de po’ boy wuz cryin’, he say: ‘ Po’ ole J 


boy, you is all de one w’ich is lef’ ter weep 
fer me’ (‘case he knowed Eph wid all his 
debilmint ter udders would ur died fer him). 
An’ he say, ‘But don’t do hit ole T’ing, 
don’t do it. Arter I’m gone, wrop me up iD 
de Stars an’ de Bars an’ carry me back al’ 
bury me in de ole gyarden by my mother. 
Dat de safes’ place,’ he say, ‘fer ur way: 
ward boy, an’ ur man weary ob life.’ Dep 
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The Late President of Santo Domingo 


he say, ‘Eph, I ain’t feered ter die. Gord is 
mo’ muciful den man,’ he say. Den he tell 
Eph ter sing ter him, an’ Eph begin ter sing: 


““* Show pity, Lord, oh, Lord fergib, 
Let er repentin’ rebel lib.’ ” 


An’ he say er ole-time smile come ober 
Marse Jeems’ face (’case he wuz always so 
full uv fun; an’ hit seem like he couldn’t 
holp hit at de las’), an’ he jes’ put out he 
han’ an’ tech Eph, an’ say: ‘Eph, I’se 
*pentant rebel jes’ es fur es my sins ’ginst 
my Maker is consarn’d.’ An’ he seem ter git 
resless den, an’ Eph lif’ him in his arms an’ 
sit back uv him so his haid res’ on Eph’s 
brist. An’ he tell him put his han’ in his 
ves’ pocket an’ git dat leetle red velvet 
case, an’ open hit an’ put hit ter his lips; 
an’ Eph say es he done so er spray of 
white jasmine dat still smell sweet f* 

on his po’ dyin’ face. Hit wuz Miss Tilly’s 
pictur, yo? know, Honey. An’ he tell him 
bury de little case wid him nex’ his heart. 
an’ take de leetle memorandum book ter 
his lawyer, Mr. Mosby, an’ dat wuz ter say 
all he hed in de house at Sweetbriar wuz 
Miss Tilly’s. (But she say hit all ’long ter 
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his crediters.) An’ den he tell Eph ter sing 
low, ‘In dat Beau’ful Mornin’, an’ Eph’s 
heart wuz plum bustin’, but he sung: 
“* Oh, an’ yo’ll be dar, 

Oh, an’ I’ll be dar, 

Palms uv victory, 

Crown uv glory, 

In dat beau’ful mornin’. ” 
An’ Marse Jeems wave he han’ ober he haid, 
an’ say: ‘Victory, victory, victory!’ an’ 
wuz gone. 

“Den de cap’ain of de company tole him 
Marse Jeems hed kivered hisself wid glory 
on dem bloody plains dat awful Sunday, an’ 
he would been ’moted ter high place, ef he 
hedn’t bin kilt. An’ Eph brung his body 
home, an’ me an’ Miss Tilly an’ all de folks 
in town, an’ er rigimint uv soldiers wid de 
ban’ playin’ an’ de drums beatin’ de funer’l 
march, bury him in de ole gyarden. Po’ 
Marse Jeems! Po’ Marse Jeems! Miss 
Tilly hab a tombstone put ober his grave 
dat say his las’ words was ‘ Victory,’ an’ 
some folks say dat meant de vict’ry of 
’Nassas, but Honey, sure as yo’ is born’d, 
Marse Jeems meant he done gained de 
vict’y ober death an’ de grave.” 


Piasterco, Va. 


The Late President of Santo Domingo. 
By F. A. Ober. 


(Mr. Ober was at one time Exposition Commissioner for the West Indies, and is the author of sev- 
eral books on those islands, the last being ‘‘ Puerto Rico and Its Resources.”—-ED D.] 


F one would note how, at least in one in- 
| stance, nature’s best intentions have evi- 
dently miscarried, he should visit the in- 
land city of Santo Domingo, Santiago de los 
Caballeros. Situated at an elevation of five 
hundred feet above the sea, on a plateau in 
the center of a vast valley bounded on the 
north by the Monte Cristi range of moun- 
tains, and on the south by the Cordillera 
de Cibao, it possesses a salubrious climate 
ind attractive scenery. The bluff upon 
which it is built is washed by the waters of 
that “Rio del Oro,” or River of Gold, the 
Yaqui, the former name having been be- 
stowed by Columbus, and the latter (which 
it now retains) by the aborigines. The Yaqui 
rises in the southern Cordillera, and flows at 


first northerly toward the site of Santiago, 
then turns northwesterly, running all the 
way through the valley of its own name to 
the Bay of Manzanillo, where it meets the 
sea near the boundary line between Santo 
Domingo and Haiti, and not far from Monte 
Cristi. 

From the Santiago watershed also flow, 
southeasterly, streams which unite to form 
another large river, the Yuna, which empties 
into the great Bay of Samana; thus the city 
has natural outlets practically east and west, 
and is the distributing center for an im- 
mense region rich in mineral and vegetable 
products. It is situated about equi-distant, 
one hundred miles from the bays of Manza- 
nillo and Samana, and from its commanding 
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position has long been the objective point of 
railroads from either coast. At present there 
is a railroad from the roadstead of Sanchez, 
in the bight of Samana, to within about 
twenty miles of Santiago, the inland ter- 
minal being at Concepcion de la Vega, one 
of the ancient settlements of the island. 

It was originally the intention of its builder 
to connect both bays, uniting such towns and 
cities as Moca (where President Heureaux 
was shot), La Vega, Santiago and San Lo- 
renzo, with Sanchez and the Bay of Man- 
zanillo or Monte Cristi, at either end. But 
the many obstacles incident to railroad con- 
struction in a tropical country, where a cor- 
rupt government granted land to which it 
had no title, and mean-spirited citizens’ in- 
sisted upon extortionate damages for the 
taking of properties to which they laid claim, 
proved too much for the projector of this 
enterprise. 

A great natural highway, however, runs 
from one end of this double valley to the 
other, and tho from Samana to Santiago the 
ordinary. road is almost impassable, espe- 
cially in the rainy season; yet from Santiago 
to Monte Cristi wheeled vehicles may be 
driven at all times. It was the writer’s for- 
tune twice to pass over the gap existing be- 
tween La Vega and Santiago, a distance of 
perhaps twenty miles, and it took him six 
hours, mounted on a good island pony, to ac- 
complish the journey. The alleged roadway 
was a perfect Sargasso of mudholes, in 
which human bipeds and beasts of burden 
floundered almost hopelessly, the former 
hopping from hummock to hummock, and 
the latter plunging belly deep in holes the 
length of their legs. This was one of the 
first highways ever surveyed in the New 
World, and yet to-day, doubtless, it is in 
worse condition than four hundred years 
ago, when the virgin forest first resounded 
to the clang of armor and the smiting of 
steel on stone, as the cavaliers of Columbus 
made their explorations. 

When Columbus first marched his gallant 
caballeros through the “ Hidalgos’ Pass” in 
the Yaqui Mountains, setting out from the 
city he had founded and called Isabella, he 
found, in the valley revealed as the crest 
was reached, a gentle and docile body of 
people, engaged in cultivating the soil and 
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innocent pastimes. In his second expedition 
to the interior, having ascended the Yaqui 
as far as the present site of Santiago and 
crossed the watershed, he: was so overcome 
by the beauty of the great valley as seen 
from the hill of Santo Cerro that he fell on 
his knees and thanked God for the privilege 
of beholding it. He called it the Vega Real, 
Royal Valley or Plain, since it surpassed in 
natural charms every scene he had ever 
looked upon—even the country adjacent to 
Baracoa in Cuba, which he wrote King Fer- 
dinand was a land of delights, and the re- 
gion of which Port de Paix in Haiti is the 
outlet, named by him Val de Paraiso. 

This was in 1494; in ’95 he led his forces 
against the hitherto peaceful Indians and 
overwhelmed them with terrible . slaughter, 
converting the hill of Santo Cerro, whence 


he ‘had first viewed the beautiful Vega, and " 


is said to have directed the battle, into a 
veritable Golgotha. Closely following upon 


that engagement, in which the backbone of | 


an Indian rebellion was broken, came the 
establishment of the third chain of forts 
built to command the valley of the Yaqui 
and the western Vega. It was called Con- 
cepcion, and after it the village of that name 
still existing. Fort Concepcion de la Vega 
was destroyed by an earthquake in 1564, but 
remains of one of its bastions are still to be 
seen, as also portions of the bell tower of a 
church erected soon after it was built. The 
year previous, in 1494, a settlement had been 
effected at a spot called Jacagua, about two 
or three miles from the site of Santiago, 
where a spring of delicious water and good 
land made an excellent location. But ten 
years later, or in 1504, a body of hidalgos pe- 
titioned King Ferdinand of Spain for permis- 
sion to locate upon the more commanding 
situation of Santiago, on the bluff above the 
river Yaqui. 

They were, most of them, of noble blood— 
hidalgos, or hijos de algos, “sons of some- 
body ”—and probably the cream of the con- 
quistadores. Their request was granted, and 
also permission to distinguish their city by 
the appellation it so proudly insists upon 
to-day: De los Caballeros, “The City of the 
Gentlemen,” in itself a patent of nobility. 
At the outset a place of importance, soon 
outranking the city of Santo Domingo, which 
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The Late President 


was founded by the plebeian Bartholomew 
Columbus two years later, Santiago de los 
Caballeros has ever held itself to be the aris- 
tocratic capital. 

It is pitiful, in view of the changes that 
have happened in the past centuries, to find 
the population of the island maintaining this 
distinction to-day; to-day, when the de- 
scendants of negro slaves claim to be the 
“caballeros,’” and those of the conquista- 
dores have nearly disappeared. Yet more 
pitiful is the fact that the descendants of 
those doughty conquerors, who, despite their 
cruelties, have won a meed of admiration 
for their bravery and unflinching endurance, 
have for many years been subject to the in- 
ferior race. 

The white population of the island, all too 
few in number, has its largest representa- 
tion here, and there are old families who 
can boast descent, more or less direct and 
contaminated with negro and aboriginal 
blood, from the intrepid companions of Co- 
lumbus. I myself have seen, iave purchased 
from their owners, rare old Toledos that 
doubtless came over with the conquerors— 
perhaps the very swords with which the va- 
liant Spaniards were wont to cleave the 
skulls of inoffensive Indians—as we read 
was their daily custom of a morning, in or- 
der to keep their hands in, and to prove the 
keenness of their blades. 

The degradation to which the Sons of 
Somebody have descended, and the poverty 
that would induce the parting with such 
precious heirlooms, are suggestive, to say 
the least. But what can you expect from 2 
people who have been under the iron heel of 
oppression for many generations, who have 
been accustomed to look up to, and not down 
upon, the African Sons of Nobody? It is 
difficult for the Anglo-Saxon, so-called, to 
survive three generations in the tropics with- 
out physical degeneration, even when dom- 
inant and aggressive. What, then, of these 
Latins who have maintained themselves 
Without actual racial deterioration, and can 
boast —have the spirit left to boast—of their 
ancestral traditions? 

Yes, their condition is pitiable in the ex- 
treme, and what wonder that the greater part 
of them now embrace their only chance of 
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of Santo Domingo 


redemption in years? It may mean the 
change merely from one black or mulatto 
master to another; but no matter; he cannot 
possibly impose such humiliating, such terri- 
ble conditions as the last one. 

Not that the late President Ulisses Heu- 
reaux, or “ Lilis,” to use the diminutive by 
which his subjects generaly spoke of him— 
was other than “the mildest mannered man 
that ever cut a throat,” or that the writer 
has any prejudice against him personally. 
But throats he cut—or men he shot, which 
amounts to the same thing—and many of 
them, merely to keep himself in supreme 
power. 

He seemed possessed of the idea that he 
was the man for the country; but, as he 
never did anything for the country, except 
to continually squeeze it, that his coffers 
might be filled, the impression somehow 
got abroad that perhaps he was not the right 
man after all. He once told me, in conversa- 
tion, that he rarely had a man shot for opin- 
ion’s sake, or imprisoned, that he did not 
soon release him. For, said he naively, in 
his quaint and broken English, ‘‘ what good 
it do me ef I kill he? Then he brother, he 
father, he wife—all make my enemy. But 
ef I put he in preeson, and then take he out, 
and feed he, and give he clothe, he’s family 
all my frien’.” 

Notwithstanding this protest, there was a 
discrepancy between his theory and his prac- 
tice, as several score of political victims 
might testify, peradventure they could re- 
visit this world from which the astute Lilis 
so incontinently thrust them forth. I re- 
member that on my first visit to Santiago I 
carried a letter of introduction to a white 
man of high attainments, who honored me 
with an exceedingly generous hospitality. I 
departed for the hills in search of gold and 
ancient relics, and when I returned a few 
weeks later my talented host was not to be 
found. His house was there, but closed; his 
friends answered my queries.evasively with 
suggestive shrugs of the shoulders, and it 
was some time before I learned that he had 
been taken suddenly to the capital and incar- 
cerated in the castle. From the castle, that 
ancient “ homenage” erected during the 
viceroyship of Don Diego Columbus, in 1509, 
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he was later taken out and shot. Why? I 
do not know; nobody knew, or if anybody 
knew he kept it to himself. But this man 
had never committed a crime—except in the 
eyes of Lilis—no crime for which even im- 
prisonment should have been the penalty. 

He was simply a man of superior parts, a 
white man of intelligencé, who, like many oth- 
ers in the island, could not but protest, either 
to his own self or others, against the domi- 
nance of lust and brutality. And this proc- 
ess of weeding out those of superior abili- 
ties, whose natures were not wholly abased, 
whose yearnings for something better than 
the black king gave them could not be sup- 
pressed, hus been going on for many years. 

If Lilis had been a negative quantity mere- 
ly, and had not exerted an influence positive- 
ly evil, he still would have been an incubus 
upon progress and prosperity. But, while 
he claimed the proud title of “ pacificator” 
of his country, his process of pacification 
was a leveling down and not a building up. 
The country was reduced to a dead level of 
general debasement, filled with spies, with 
assassins, with procurers seeking to gratify 
the lusts of the king. 

This is not written from any feeling against 
Lilis as an individual, for personally I had a 
great admiration for his attainments. He 
was unquestionably brave, modest with ref- 
erence to his deeds and carried himself with 
dignity. He spoke three languages, he was 
a diplomat and a past master in the art of 
political intrigue, he was kindly disposed to- 
ward his friends and underlings. 

But it cannot be denied that he prostituted 
all his attainments to accomplish his low 
ends. His aims were never high, his motto 
was that of his class: “ My own pockets all 
the time.” It may be that he was the Nem- 
esis sent to avenge the terrible wrongs per- 
petrated in the past upon thousands of his 
race, in that island wheré American slavery 
had its birth; to exact reprisals for the mis- 
spilt blood of the million aborigines who 
(according to Las Casas and other historians) 
were slaughtered by the conquerors and set- 
tlers. 

It is not, then, against the late President, 
as an individual, that I would animadvert, in 
an inquiry as to the present condition of this 
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City of the Gentlemen, but what he repre- 
sented. He has fallen, and let us hope that 
in the grave he occupies in that neglected 
cemetery of Santiago will be buried also the 


dead body of sins which he had chained to © 


the necks of his people. African inertia is 
a terrible evil; but, while the people of Santo 
Domingo have been retarded by its decom. 
posing corpse, they have been free from 


’ African atavism, which in Haiti has brought 


about a reversion to serpent worship and 
cannibalism. 

No, I do not mean to infer that the condi- 
tions in Santo Domingo, or even in Haiti, are 
such as will demand intervention by a strong 
and abnegative Power; my opinion is that 
there is sufficient good in the former to work 
out its own salvation. As to the latter, the 
prospects are, as Sir Spencer St. John inti- 
mated, and James Anthony Froude declared, 
that: she will in the future, near or remote, 
become ‘the subject of inquiry by an inter- 
national board of impartial investigators. 
That is, when we shall have become suff- 
ciently civilized ourselves to demand that 
men and motives not conforming to an ideal 
standard shall be eradicated—extirpated! 

I have taken as the conjectural nucleus for 
an initiatory movement looking to the regen- 
eration of Santo Domingo, the city of San- 
tiago, for the reasons already given. So far 
as my observations went, this ancient com- 


mercial center of a region possessing per- | 


haps one hundred thousand inhabitants yet 


contains the leaven for a resurrection of long 


dormant ideals. It has, at least, prestige, 
and that counts; it has a climate in its favor, 
and that is a great deal. Its sister city of 
Puerto Plata, on the coast, rivals it in out- 
ward appearance and cleanliness, also in the 
quality of its population; but its hotter cli- 
mate is against it. 

Then again, there is the peninsular popula- 
tion of Samana, consisting mainly of the de- 
scendants of negroes who emigrated from 
the United States many years ago. They 
are sober, industrious, peacefully inclined— 
the best of his subjects, Lilis once told me. 
Perhaps they may prove the solvent factors 
in a problem that is vexing us, as well as 
the government of Santo Domingo. 

Carro, N, Y. 
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The Life of General Forrest.* 

Dr. WYETH could desire no better justi- 
fication for having written this book than the 
book itself, which is a brave chronicle full 
of romantic interest. From a military point 
of view his qualifications for the work are 
not impressive; only “a private soldier in a 
regiment of Alabama cavalry, which had for- 
merly served under Forrest,” is about all he 
has to say for himself on this score, and it is 
not very much. 

What he jacked in opportunity was made 
up.in diligence, devotion and literary skill, 
which has done more for the book in win- 
ning readers and making it interesting than 
any amount of military technic could. 
Fortune did something for him, too. Four 
companies of his regiment belonged to For- 
rest’s famous battalion at Fort Donelson, 
which, refusing to surrender, broke through 


a gap in General Grant’s lines and escaped. 


Tho he himself was not under. Forrest the 
devotion of these veterans, who never tired 
speaking of his treatment of them, of his 
daring, vigor and wonderful deeds as a com- 
mander, begat such an admiration of the 
great cavalryman in this humble private that 
he came to look on him not only as one of the 
most striking and romantic soldiers of the 
war, but as one of the greatest soldiers ever 
produced in any age of the world .and the 
great glory of the Confederacy in .arms, 
Which at last went down for this, among 
other potent reasons, that its counselors and 
guides had never been able to give Forrest 
the place which really belonged to him. 

To the development of this imperial theme 
the author has given himself with assiduity 
and candor. As the prologue of his plan he 
has gone through the immense labors of per- 


Sonal consultation with every rational man, 


who ever had any knowledge of Forrest and 
could contribute anything to the Life he was 
Writing. The vast stores of personal contri- 
bution gathered in response account for 





; *LIFE OF GEN. NATHAN BEDFORD FORREST. By 
eer Allan Wyeth, M.D. With illustrations by T. de 
4 lulstrup, Rogers, Klepper Redwood, Hitchcock and 
arleton. Harper & Bros. 8vo, pp. xxii, 656. $3.00. 


somewhat of the expansive dimensions of the 
book. But. they also account for much more 
of its liveliness, and we do not regret them, 
tho, in spite of the enormous predominance 
of military details, they have made the book 
more a biographic chronicle of a soldier 
than a standard history of Forrest’s part in 
the war. In whatever other lights and rela- 
tions Dr. Wyeth would have us see his 
hero, and there are many others, Forrest 
the ‘soldier absorbs about twelve-thirteenths 
of the book. 

The early part of the story is very short 
and very interesting. He belonged to that 
race of Scotch-Irish whose pioneering in 
Georgia, the Carolinas, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky is as rich in romance, heroic individ- 
ualism and obliquity as any of the wonder- 
pages of the history of mankind. The family 
seem to have wandered from Virginia to 
North Carolina, where William Forrest, the 
general's father, was born in 1798. Some 
more wandering brought them to Duck 
River, Tennessee, where the general’s father 
learned the blacksmith’s trade, and in 1820 
married Marian Beck, mentally and physic- 
ally a dominating woman, about six feet 
high, gentle and kind enough when not 
roused, but possessed of endless force and 
courage, self-willed and imperious, tho she 
won the love and veneration of her husband 
and children as much as she commanded 
their fear, as her son did in war. Amusing 
tales are related of her severe methods. One 
of her stalwart giants coming home in Con- 
federate uniform tried at home one piece of 
his rebellion too much. -The stern, inexorable 
mother, armed with a potent rod, presented 
herself, flashing with anger, at his bedside, 
drew the young rebel from the sheets and 
soon taught him, through all his six feet and 
two inches, that “ Soldier or no soldier, my 
children will mind me as long as I live.” 

She bore William Forrest eleven children, 
of whom the general was the first-born, with 
a twin sister. Six years after her husband’s 
death she married a Mr. Luxton, and in this 


union three sons and a daughter were born. 
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Seven of her sons were in the Confederate 
service; but, most of all, she lived again in 
her eldest born, the general. 

From her came his mighty frame, his in- 
flexible will, and the savage fierceness with 
which he bore down on everybody and every- 
thing which stood in his way—in short, what 
he was as a man and a soldier; for Forrest’s 
training for life was mostly his heredity. 
He had little or no schooling. To his dying 
day he said mout for might and fit for fought. 
His soldiering was a kind of instinct which 
he might have inherited from his mother, and 
there was a force, fury and elemental sav- 
agery in his leadership which traces back to 
the school of nature more than the school of 
art. 

Dr. Wyeth makes no attempt to gloze over 
the serious defects of the general’s character. 
Traces of his hard training in boyhood, com- 
bined with the hot imperious willfulness of 
his heredity, clung to him through the war, 
and in at least_one instance led to a serious 
rupture with General Bragg, which had all 
the features of insubordination, not to men- 
tion the minor tempests which may be set 
down to hot blood and a tempestuous temper. 

As a chronicle of Forrest’s campaigns, bat- 
tles; strategems, surprises, escapes and mar- 
velous soldiering, the book is one of rare and 
great interest, frank and candid; an honest 
attempt to state things truly as the author’s 
utmost pains has led him to believe they 
really were. 

For the honor of humanity it must be hoped 
that Dr. Wyeth’s account of the ferocious 
proceedings at Fort Pillow is the true one. 
Certainly no student of American history has 
any interest to maintain the view of this 
bloody affair as a massacre for which For- 
rest was responsible any longer than he 
must. Dr. Wyeth has given the affair much 
study, and honestly believes that Forrest was 
not responsible for the shocking carnage 
which attended the capture. At the same 
time Forrest’s reputation is against him. His 
biographer quotes General Richard Taylor as 
Saying that since Cceur de Lion no com- 
mander ever killed so many enemies with his 
own hand, and George W. Cable remarks 
that “ his gravest fault was that he could not 
keep out of the thickest of the fight.” His 
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common maxim Was that “ War means fight — 


ing and fighting means killing.” Twenty-nine 
horses were killed under him in battle. He 
is said to have slain at least thirty Federal 
officers with his own hand. He had an abso- 
lute contidence in offensive tactics. The mo- 
ment his men wavered he would throw him- 
self among them, sword and pistol in hand, 
shoot down cowards, stragglers, runaways, 
and drive the rout back on the enemy with 
the force of a tremendous resilient wave. His 
face in battle lost its human features and as- 
sumed those of a veritable god of war. All 
this shows the desperate energy of the man, 
his courage, quickness and the aptness of his 
own theory of winning in battle, “‘ to get there 
first with the most men.” It certainly shows 
a soldier marvelously great in the kind of 
campaigning he conducted with such dire 
success in Kentucky and Tennessee. What 
it allows us to believe a military training 
would have made of him, it is impossible to 
say. It might have ruined for the Con- 
federacy the soldier it had. It might have 
made a greater. We submit that the story, 
as given in this volume, does not raise For- 
rest into the rank of the great commanders of 
the war. 

It is really gratifying to turn from the 
brief period of war, which bulks so large in 
this volume, to rest in the years of successful 
home and civil life which preceded and fol- 
lowed all this rack and commotion. 

We then find a man of great capacity in 
the arts of peace, noble in his fidelity and 
eminently. successful. The war ended, the 
soldier puts up his sword and gives himself 
to the reunion of the country. 





A Mountain Europa. By John Fos, Jt. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25) 
When Mr. Fox gave us his first romance, 
The Kentuckians, we thought we saw the 
coming of a new writer of great power. We 
are still confident, altho A Mountain Europa 
has a weak ending. Tragedy is nothing if it 
does not seem inevitable, and to us the seem- 
ing is not present here. The story is prettily 
and strongly imagined and told. With a 
beautiful but ignorant mountain girl, one of 
nature’s pieces of perfection, for heroine, and 


a young, educated New Yorker for hero, the 
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body of the romance is simplicity itself. The 
plot is the threadbare one of bringing to- 
gether two young people of extremely differ- 
ent social walks of life and making them fall 
in love. Usually, almost invariably, the end 
of it all is a hopeless and depressing failure. 
Up to the last few pages of Mr. Fox’s book 
we read with delight, feeling that here at 
last an artist was going to have the nerve 
and the sanity of imagination to resist the 
demand of conventional tradition, and dare 
to ‘strike the wholesome note of independ- 


ence. When a man loves a girl and the girl | 


loves him, when she is beautiful and he is 
strong, why should art require death rather 
than marriage and happiness ? In A Moun- 
tain Europa we have a lovely idyl all the way 
through until the young people are married. 
Then the girl’s drunken father kills her; and 
the killing does not seem inevitable or even 
admissible as art. It is lugged in. It.reads 
as if the author planned the murder in order 
to comply with the cut-and-dried artistic tra- 
dition of which sound souls have been sick 
and tired for a century. Mr. Fox has genius, 
he has the magic touch; let him forget mod- 
els and write as nature works. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF 
Mrs. M. O. W. Oxipuanr. Arranged qnd 
Edited by Mrs. Harry Coghill. With Two Por- 
iruils. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$3.50.) As an autobiography there is not full 
satisfaction to be had out of these pages. 
What is given scarcely more than whets de- 
sire for a clear view of the subject’s life. 
But it is a most interesting book. The let- 
ters are charmingly written, and they give 
sharp glimpses of literary life during the 
past half-century in England. Mrs. Oli- 
phant, altho not a genius, was a remarkable 
woman, and her life was spent industriously 
and well. Her letters breathe purity, forti- 
tude, courage. She had much sorrow, and 
Was compelled to drudge with her pen; but 
a fine strain of cheerfulness breaks often 
through it all. There is great value in a 
book like this; as a side-light on literary his- 
tory and as a bracing tonic for the reader 
who has a hard life-task on hand, it deserves 
especial attention. But its greatest interest 
to the “literary” reader will be the strong, 
frank, gossip in which the letters are steeped. 
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Mrs. Oliphant opens her literary budget 
without reserve, and we have the details of 
her work and het working habits, in first one 
place then another, as she wandered. about 
for her children’s health. Her connection 
with Blackwood’s and her correspondence 
on that score open up many interesting per- 
sonal and literary incidents in which numer- 
ous distinguished people are more or less 
prominently present with their manuscripts 
or books under their arms. Upon the whole 
it is a captivating book, and will have a large 
and devoted corps of readers. 

Oom PAvuL’s PEopLe. By Howard C. Hill- 
egas. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00.) 
The sub-title of this book gives its scope and 
purpose: “ A Narrative of the British-Boer 
Troubles in South Africa, With a History of 
the Boers, the Country and Its Institutions.” 
It is, in fact, an intelligible running sketch 
of its subject which will be very welcome to 
most readers just now. With a map of 
South Africa to begin with, the book runs 
through twelve chapters. ‘“ South Africa of 
the Present Time,” “The Early History of 
the Boer Race,” ‘“ Johannesburg » Gold 
Fields,” ‘‘ The Boer of To-Day,” “ President 
Kruger,” “Interview With President 
Kruger,” ‘“ Cecil John Rhodes,” “ The Boer 
Government,” “ Causes of Present Dissen- 


sions,” “ Preparation for Defense,” ‘‘ Amer- 


ican Interests in South Africa” and “ Jo- 
hannesburg of To-Day” are the chapter 
headings, from which may be inferred the 
comprehensiveness of the book’s plan. The 
author writes from ample personal experi- 
ence and observation in the Transvaal, as 
well as from a careful examination of ar- 
chives and works descriptive of the country 
and its history. 


LETTERS OF EMERSON TO A FRIEND. Edited 
by Charles Eliot Norton. (Boston: Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co. $1.00.) Thirty-four letters, 
most of them very brief, having the slight- 
est Emersonian smack, are brought together 
by Professor Norton with a neat little in- 
troductory essay. The friend to whom HEm- 
erson addressed them is not made known, 
nor is it important to find out, for there is 
really little worth preserving in them. They 
are properly in print, however, and will be 
a pleasant addition to the Emerson shelf in 
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every library. Here and there one sees on 
a page a touch worth noting. Speaking of 
Philadelphia in 1843, Emerson says the city 
has “a very lymphatic appearance; one 
might call it, but for the disrespect to the 
divine sex, a very large granny 
very fair and pleasant people; but, thus 
far, no originals. If the world was all Phil- 
adelphia, altho the poultry and dairy mar- 
ket would be admirable, I fear suicide would 
exceedingly prevail.” There are many 
shrewd remarks on life and letters, and a 
few brilliant critical suggestions. In the 
main, however, the little book is almost 
commonplace. 


THE WoRKS OF HENRY KINGSLEY. Edited 
by Clement K. Shorter. XII volumes. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25 the volume.) We 
are glad to see a library edition of Henry 
Kingsley’s works; for altho, as Mr. Shorter 
in his excellent biographical introduction 
says, Henry Kingsley’s career was a fail- 
ure, some of his novels are of the stuff that 
does not easily decay. The present edition 
in twelve handsome volumes is worthy of 
liberal praise. Each volume has a frontis- 
piece, the first a portrait of Kingsley, and 
other illustrations. The print is from new 
type. We think that many competent read- 
ers will not wholly agree with Mr. Shorter’s 
saying that Henry Kingsley’s writings lack 
style. Some of them lack it; but others cer- 
tainly possess it to a remarkable degree. 
These novels will be a revelation to those 
persons who now read them for the first 
time. 


For THE SAKE OF THE DUCHESSE. 
Walkey. 
Company. 50 cents.) For an idle hour, when 
one needs a sort of night-cap in which to 
drowse with imagination half suspended, a 
story like this is admirable. It is easy to 
read, mildly entettaining, sufficiently roman- 
tic to satisfy a not too exacting taste, and 
quite harmless in every way. The scene is 
Paris and vicinity, and it deals with political 
intrigue, daring adventures, love, imprison- 
ment, murder and matrimony. 


By 8. 


THE Boys or Scroospy. By Ruth Hall. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 
Miss Hall found a subject finely suited to her 


(New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 
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genius when she came upon The Boys of 
Scrooby and began to study them. The boys 
themselves are attractive fellows, and the 
setting of seventeenth century broidery, the 
many and unusual adventures, with both 


. - England and her New England colonial re- 


gion for scene of action, and just the atmos- 
phere of middle-distance romance, afford 
generous room for the play of a genuinely ar- 
tistic imagination. Young people of good 
taste may depend upon The Boys of Scrooby 
for a season of delight. . 


KIPLINGIANA. Biographical and _ Biblio- 
graphical Notes anent Rudyard Kipling. (New 
York: M. F. Mansfield & A. Wessels. $1.25.) 
Some of these times there will probably 
come a sudden turn of the Kipling craze. 
current; we are not sure that the ebb is not 
now beginning. Here is an evidence at least 
of decadence in the cult. It is an interest- 
ing little book of its sort; a collection of 
newspaper and other comments on Mr. Kip- 
ling and his works, with some portraits 
good, bad and indifferent. The taste of the 
thing is not to be considered in this day of 
furious personal advertisement. Every Kip- 
ling crank will hasten to buy the book for 
his collection. 


Brrps AND Books. By Walter Lecky. (Bos 
ton: Angel Guardian Press.) Mr. Lecky 
writes about birds and books with a pen 
dipped in sunshine. His style is library- 
chatty and out-of-doors-chatty as well. He 
hobnobs with good authors and their crea- 
tions while keeping a weather eye on the 
hedge-rowsand fields and orchards where the 
oscines congregate. It is a charming little 
book he has written, all the more because 
absolutely unprétentious. We have read 
every word of it with a relish. 


THE LIFE OF NELSON, THE EMBODIMENT OF 
THE SEA-POWER OF GREAT Britain. By Cap- 
tain A. T. Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D. Second Bii- 
tion, Revised. (Boston: Little, Brown & Con- 
pany.) With a few corrections and _ slight 
additions, Captain Mahan’s great work el 
ters its second edition. The preface explains 
the nature of these changes and closes with 
the remark: “In the author’s judgment, his 
previous presentment of Nelson’s characte! 
and conduct is not affected in the slightest 
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degree by these changes. They are part of 
the frame, not of the picture.” 


Tur SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. The events 
of the war described by eyewitnesses. 
Illustrated. Square S8vo, pp. 228. (Herbert 
S. Stone & Co., Chicago.) With plenty of 
pictures and a miscellany of historical de- 
scription from various sources, this blue cov- 
ered book will attract the youth, for whom it 
is intended. ° 


From the Victoria University Library we 
have received A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CANADIAN 
(ENGLISH) Poetry. By C. C. James. It con- 
tains seventy-one pages. The entries include 
all of the poetical publications by Canadian 
writers in English, with terse biographical 
data touching the authors, and the number 
will surprise those who have not kept in 
touch with literary progress in the Dominion. 
We shall be glad to see a like bibliography 
of the French poetry of Canada. 


THE WIND-JAMMERS, by T. Jenkins Hains 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.25), a handsome edition of a thrilling sea 
story. 


IonE Marcu. By S. R. Crockett. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) Mr. 
Crockett’s legion of friends in America will 
not slacken their regard for him when they 
read Ione March, which, besides having a 
lovely American girl for its heroine, fills full 
the measure of a delightful story. Chang- 
ing his atmosphere and adopting a new 
manner was a dangerous experiment; but 
Mr. Crockett has succeeded admirably. His 
book is astir with life, the current of which 
is contemporary yet not commonplace. A 
young woman’s experiences in making her 
way under difficulties are pictured with 
exceeding cleverness, and the whole story 
is full of dramatic activity. 


HENRY WORTHINGTON, IDEALIST. By Mar- 
garet Sherwood. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.) Readers who are look- 
ing for a novel with a purpose may go no 
further after overtaking Mr. Henry Wor- 
thington as he stalks firmly along on his 
way to reform the world socially and eco- 
honically. It is one of Margaret Sher- 
Wood's best stories, a strenuous piece of 
Work, imagined with power and clearly, if 
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unevenly, sketched. It ends in solemn hap- 
piness in the midst of graves, after pretty 
nearly everything worth living for has been 
most carefully eliminated by the author’s 
watchful and unsparing art. 

SquaRE PeEGs. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
(Boston: Houghton, Miffin & Co. $1.50.) 
Mrs. Whitney does not, perhaps, succeed in 
making square pegs fit exactly in round 
holes; but her novel is imbued with the help- 
ful and wholesome spirit which gives the 
pegs in their misplaced situation all possi- 
ble comfort. The humor holds well through- 
out the story, which is long, and the tender 
ending, sweet as love itself, reflects the sap- 
phire light of a betrothal ring back over it 
all. A strong, pure and noble piece of fic- 
tion. 

THr ORANGE GIRL. By Sir Walter Besant. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.). A 
tale of the eighteenth century, with an 
orange girl of Drury Lane Theater for its 
heroine. Sir Walter Besant tells it, if not in 
his best style, at least with attractive energy, 
and the reading is made a pleasure by the ex- 
cellent character studies; and the fine trace 
of American life flung across the concluding 
pages leaves a haunting smack. 

A MopERN MERCENARY. By K. and Hes- 
keth Pritchard (EK. and H. Heron). (New 
York: Doubleday & McClure. $1.25.) The’ 
hero of A Modern Mereenary is a young Eng- 
lishman who attaches himself to the military 
guard of a small European country which 
both England and Germany are trying to get 
possession of, and he falls in love with the 
beautiful daughter of a chief man of the cap- 
ital, having for his rival a German diplomat. 
It is a pretty love story, fairly well written 
and worked out through many difficulties to 
a satisfactory ending. 

THE Powers aT Puay. By Bliss Perry. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
Hight short stories are here made into a book 
pleasing to both the eye and the understand- 
ing. Mr. Perry writes charmingly and his 
stories breathe a fine, strong spirit. Good lit- 
erature is joined to wholesomely imagined 
life presented from a fresh point of view. 
It is long since we have read better short 
stories. 


THE WHITE Marit. By Cy. Warman. (New 
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York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) An- 
other of Mr. Warman’s excellent railroad 
stories, in which he effectively describes the 
rise of a young fellow who began at the bot- 
tom and went to the top.in railroad work. 
The story, without preaching, has a strong 
moral influence. 

Tne LION AND THE UNICORN. By Richard 
Harding Davis. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25.) We like the stories in 
this new book by Mr. Davis better than his 
earlier ones. They have a finish and a cer- 
tain breadth of vision quite beyond any- 
thing of his that we can now recall. There 
are five of the stories, each a master piece 
in its way. 

DEAD MEN TELL No 
Hornung. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25.) A rattling story of adventure 
with a daring and slashing hero of rather 
shady character, and an atmosphere of the 
sea to freshen its piratical scenes. We do 
not particularly recommend the book; but 
there is no disputing the brilliant clever- 
ness of the writing. No fictionist living 
knows better than Mr. Hornung how to de- 
pict shady life or to portray a charming 
scoundrel. 


TaLtEes. By EH. W. 


Bux. By Frank Norris. (New York: 
Doubleday & McClure. $1,25.) The story 
‘of a young newspaper man and how he 
gained him a wife through the usual process 
of courtship, yet did not realize that it was 
really courtship until at the very last, when 
platonic symptoms suddenly developed into 
an irresistible case of matrimonial fever. 
The hero has the inevitable literary bee in 
his bonnet meantime, and finally prints a 
story in his paper which makes his fortune. 
There are many delightful touches and 
points of freshness and lifelikeness which 
mark the work as unusual and full of pram- 
ise. 

Diomep. THE LIFE, TRAVELS AND OB- 
SERVATIONS OF A Doc. By John Sergeant 
Wise. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.00.) A new and beautiful edition 
of a book which well deserves a permanent 
place in sportsmen’s literature. Old Vir- 
ginia human life, as well as F. F. V. dog-life, 
has never been more pleasingly sketched 
with a free hand. 
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Biack Rock. By Ralph Connor. (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25.) 
The story of the work done for temperance in 
Northwestern Canada is here set with con- 
siderable force and cleverness. It is a fiction 
bearing a large didactic burden, but the char. 
acters are well drawn and sustained. The 
pathos is effective, the humor by no means 
perfunctory, and there are dramatic scenes 
of excellent simplicity and vigor. Life in 
the region chosen has never been more con- 
vincingly portrayed. 


A COURSE IN ARGUMENTATIVE - WRITING, 
by Gertrude Buck, Ph.D., Instructor in English 
in Vassar College (New, York: Henry Holt & 
Company. 80 cents), is a clear and 
comprehensive treatise confined to the sub- 
ject of argumentative writing in its various 
forms. A good book for training the mind 
to clear thinking, cogent reasoning and log- 
ical expression. 


AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS. By Donald 
G. Mitchell. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2.50.) We cannot imagine a more 
delightful book of literary and biographical 
chat than Mr. Mitchell’s second volume of 
American Lands and Letters, now before us. 
At a ripe age, with his mind richly stored, 
sunny, cheerful, Mr. Mitchell writes straight 
to his subjects and to the heart of his read- 
ers. While criticism of an orderly and ana- 
lytical sort is not attempted, the critical im- 
pression made could scarcely be better, and 
the glimpses of biography serve just the pur- 
pose intended. It is like hearing a fine talk- 
er, to read these beautiful pages—the book 
spills a fine zest of life and libraries. Many 
portraits and pictures of homes and land- 
scapes intimately connected with American 
letters add their excellence to the text, and 
a good index rounds up the work, which be- 
gins with Cooper and ends with Poe. 


IN THE PoE CrkcLE. By Joel Benton. (New 
York: M. F. Mansfield & A. Wessels. $1.25.) 
Collectors of Poe memorabilia, and lovers of 
out-of-the-way literary investigation may 
jump at Mr. Benton’s pretty little bundle of 
studies. There is nothing new about Poe 
offered here; but Mr. Benton’s touch is 
charming, and his. study of Thomas Holley 
Chiners, the Southern poet, who claimed to 
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Literature 


be Poe's forerunner, has a vein of genuine 
interest. 


Literary Notes. 


PauL TYNER has resigned the editorship of 
The Arena to enter the lecture field. 


.-A second edition of Josiah Flynt’s 
“Tramping with Tramps” has already been 
called for. 

.-The latest of the “ Little Journeys,” by 
Elbert Hubbard, is to the home of “ Sir Joshua 
Reynolds.” 

.-The November Century has made a new 
departure in the magazine world by illustrating 
Mr. Morley’s article on Oliver Cromwell with 
solors. 

. One of the latest magazines to’*make its 
appearance is entitled U'he Automobile Maga- 
sine, and is devoted to the interests of “ the new 
society fad.” 

. -Rev. Otto J. Gilbert, A.M., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is translating into English “ F. Oehnin- 
ger’s Geschichte des Christentums in seinem 
yang durch die Jahrhunderte.” 


...-Paul Leicester k'ord’s new novel, “‘ Janice 
Meredith,” will be issued this month. The char- 
acters are made up of generals, colonels and sol- 
diers, with the scenes on battlefields, ete. 


..An abridged reprint of “ The Expositor’s 
Bible” is soon to be published by Wilbur B. 
Ketcham. The work will be condensed from 
the original edition of forty-nine volumes to six 
volumes. 

.Frederick A. Stokes Company has just 
issued “The Nonsense Almanac for 1900,” by 
Gelett Burgess. The illustrations and text are 
in accord with the previous work of the author 
of * The Purple Cow.” 


.-The committee of the Eugene Field Mon- 
ument Souvenir Fund have sent out an appeal 
saying that if they can but dispose of the re- 
maining books on hand they will have ample re- 
sources to build a monument to the poet and to 
care for his family. 

..A charming little paper by Prof. Wilfrid 
P. Mustard, of Haverford College, giving scores 
of passages in which Tennyson has imitated or 
interpreted Virgil, is reprinted by the Lord Bal- 
timore Press, Baltimore, from The American 
Journal of Philology. 


....There died last week at Stratford-on- 
Avon Mrs. Baker, who claims to be descended 
fro Mrs. William Shakespeare through Susan 
Hathaway, Anne’s niece. Mrs. Baker was Care- 
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taker of the Anne Hathaway cottage during the 
latter part of her life. 


..-Paul Heyse, the famous German poet and 
critic, has ventured upon dangerous ground when 
he undertook to dramatize Biblical matter in 
which the person of Jesus Christ of a necessity 
had to assume a greater or less prominence. 
Yet his new five-act drama, “ Maria von Mag- 
dala” is being received by the religious press 
very favorably, and all the more so because 
Heyse, who has all along been rather severe in 
his denunciations of Christianity, has handled 
the person of Christ in a way that cannot cause 
offense. In this drama Jesus himself is kept in 
the background, altho his power and principles 
are the controlling factors and forces through- 
out. The story of Mary, the victim of untoward 
circumstances, forced rather than led into sin, 
igs sympathetically unfolded, and her devotion to 
the truths preached by the Nazarene is so un- 
bounded that she has the strength even to refuse 
to re-enter upon a life of shame in order to save 
him from the death on the cross. Of the many 
works of poetry and fiction that have attempted 
to handle Biblical material, Heyse’s Mary Mag- 
dalene is probably one of the most successful. 
It is more than remarkable that the personality 
and life of Jesus should prove so attractive a 
subject to a poet who makes no denial of his 
opposition to the Church and her teachings. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Concerning General Otis. 


Last week’s reports from Manila add 
something to the accumulated proof that 
General Otis should be recalled from the 
Philippines. He attempted once more to 
withhold credit due to the navy for bravery 
in a perilous and successful operation. ‘Those 
gallant marines, whose work at the entrance 
of Guantanamo Bay fills a bright chapter in 
the story of the Santiago campaign, had 
fought their way to the mainland from the 
neck of the Cavité peninsula, and. pressed 
forward, fighting and wading in the swamps, 
until they routed the Filipino defenders of 
Novaleta. They captured the town, turned 
it over to Genera] Schwan. when he arrived, 
and then returned to Cavité with their dead 
and wounded. This fine work was ignored 
by General Otis in his report, which merely 
said: ‘“‘ Navy vessels and marines at Cavité 
made demonstration on Novaleta yesterday 
while Schwan advanced.” This recalls the 
changes made in the correspondents’ reports 
of the taking of Iloilo, changes which gave 
credit for the capture to the army, altho the 
trvops did not land until three hours after the 
marines had driven out the insurgents and 
raised the American flag. Such incidents 
tend to disclose the character of the com- 
mander and the cause of some differences 
between the two branches of the service at 
Manila, to which reference has been made in 
certain unofticial. reports. - 

Again, the history of the recent movement 
in the immediate vicinity of Cavité exhibits 
4 policy in accordance with which more than 
a score of towns have in the past been aban- 
doned after capture, only to be reoccupied 
by the Filipinos, and then to be captured 
and abandoned again. One of these towns 
was taken and abandoned five times; and 
even so important a point as Pasig has been 
captured three times and twice relinquished. 
General Schwan, with the aid of the marines, 
obtained possession of Old Cavité, Novaleta, 
Rosario, San Francisco and other towns just 
South of the Cavité naval station. Part of 


the cost of this movement was the loss of 
Captains Saffold and Geary. But all these 
places were given up again, although they 
are very near the base of the Cavité penin- 
sula. Géneral Otis reports that they are of 
“no strategic importance.” The Americans 
retire and the Filipinos at once return to their 
trenches. It is this policy which made it pos- 
sible for the insurgents to attack our out- 
posts last week within four miles of the 
heart of Manila. General Otis does not say 
that he gives up captured towns because he 
has not men enough to garrison them. The 
correspondents say that he repeatedly told 
them that 30,000 men were all that he 
needed, and that he was angry with them 
and with General Lawton when that officer’s 
opinion that a much larger number was re- 
quired escaped the vigilance of the censor 
and was cabled to this country. 

These incidents of last week are merely 
cumulative, and not really essential in mak- 
ing up the indictment against General Otis 
as a commander of the American forces in 
the islands. The evidence was already more 
than sufficient. His integrity is not ques- 
tioned. Every one says that he is honest, in- 
dustrious and economical. But the returning 
officers and soldiers and trustworthy civilians 
who have studied the situation on the spot 
agree remarkably in the opinion that he is 
unfit to command. The same opinion is held 
—if we may believe reports which seem to 
rest on good authority-—by the officers and 
men in the field. Many who have known 
him at Manila say that he has a curious 
faculty of exciting the hostility of everybody 
with* whom he comes in contact. He is as 
devoid of tact as Shafter was at Santiago in 
his dealings with the Cubans. There are ob- 
serving men who say that a tactful com- 


‘mander in his place could have prevented 


this war, and that the beginning of hostilities 

was hastened, if not caused, by his proclama- 

tion of January last and his treatment of rep- 

resentative Filipinos at that time. It is an 

open secret that he was at odds with Dewey 

and the Peace Commission. He has per- 
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mitted to be published his opinion that it may 
not be “ wise to hasten the ending of the in- 
surrection,” because the Filipinos will be 
“ sick of independence if it is not ended too 
soon.” 

He enjoys neither the confidence of his 
subordinate officers and his soldiers nor the 
respect of the natives. This is notorious. 
Every returning regiment has given volumes 
‘ of testimony on this point, and more of it 
has come from the men still in the Philip- 
pines. A commander who has lost the con- 
fidence and respect of his men has lost a 
great part of his usefulness and power. In 
this instance, moreover, it is important that 
the commander should be respected by the 
natives in and out of Manila. There is tes- 
timony—and we think it is truthful—that he 
has restrained his generals at critical mo- 
ments when decisive victories were almost 
within their grasp, and that his hostility 
to the foremost one of them has been no- 
ticeable for months. This is the general of 
whom returning soldiers have said: ‘“ Give 
him the command and the war will soon be 
finished.” But of all the testimony which 
establishes the unfitness of General Otis, 
there is none which throws more light upon 
his character and ways and thoughts than 
the story of his dealings and conversations 
with the newspaper correspondents, a story 
repeatedly told and now confirmed by evi- 
dence from many sources. It reveals a small 
and narrow man, clearly disqualified for 
control of the situation in the tslands. 

The importance of this office transcends 
that of any command in Cuba or Porto Rico 
during the war with Spain. It calls for the 
highest grade of ability which the army or 
the navy can supply. When one reviews all 
that has become known of General Otis’s 
disqualifications it seems the hight of folly 
to permit him to remain in authority at 
Manila. In the face of this evidence of his 
unfitness no desire to save the feelings of a 
veteran officer whose record in his earlier 
years was excellent should prevent that 
speedy change which the interests of the 
nation demand. Such a change would not 
necessarily involve the humiliation of this 
commander; and the mental pangs of an of- 
ficer displaced for reasons not affecting his 
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honor or integrity are as nothing in the scale 
against the weight of a war unnecessarily 
prolonged at the cost of many lives and much 
misery, of conciliation prevented in those is- 
lands by hatred which years may not efface, 
and of political reverses here at home af- 
fecting national credit and retarding indus- 
trial progress. . 





British or Boer ? 

THE conflict in South Africa so long 
prophesied and dreaded has commenced, and 
must now be fought through to the end. The 
ultimatum sent last week by President 
Kruger, which would have been insolent in 
a European Power, and was under the cir- 
cumstances simply impudent, is conclusive 
proof that he has never been sincerely de- 
sirous of peace, except on conditions which 
no self-respecting British Government could 
accept, and which would effectively prevent 
any genuine advance in civilization in that 
whole region. That the conflict will be a 
long one is claimed by many of those best 
acquainted with the situation, and it can- 
not but result in terrible loss of life and in 
a general collapse of industries from which 
it will take many years to recover. Who is 
responsible for the situation ? Where should 
American sympathies be given ? 

These are not altogether easy questions. 
As usuai, each side makes out a case which 
appeals closely to us as Republicans, and — 
with both British and Dutch affiliations. 
There is something very attractive to de- 
scendants of the Pilgrims in the sturdy de- 
termination of the Boers to hold their own 
in what they consider their own land, and 
accept no dictation from a Power from 
which they feel that they have in years 
past suffered much of wrong. On the other 
hand, race equality, good government, gen- 
eral education, an honest judiciary, represent- 
ation as an essential to taxation are prin- 
ciples at the very basis of our own progress, 
and each one of these the Boer burghers 
have, with brutal frankness, absolutely re- 
fused, while equally has Great Britain ac- 
cepted them and made them the rule in her 
South African colonies. If Cecil Rhodes 
with rasping positiveness has avowed ‘his 
ambition for a British South Africa, in which 
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the Boer may live, but in the honor of which 
he shall have little share, an Afrikander 
minister in Cape Colony has met him with 
a no less vigorous assertion of the Dutch 
claim. It is true that there is too much 
basis for crimination and recrimination, and 
each side is liable to forget the other. Slag- 
ter’s Nek, so vividly described in our col- 
umns not long ago, had more than its parallel 
at Bronkerspruit, where one hundred and 
fifty British soldiers under a flag of truce, 
and before war had been declared, were shot 
down in cold blood. If the Jameson Raid 
was an outrage, the petition of 20,000 for- 
eign residents of Johannesberg, and the testi- 
mony of many others, showed that the sit- 
ation was one which gave occasion for it. 
As between English and Dutch, Ameri- 
cans might .well hold themselves neutral, 
but as between the principles represented in 
this case by the two Governments there can 
be but one decision. We must stand by the 
one that represents law and order; equal jus- 
tice to all, of whatever race or color; equal 
opportunities for all, native or alien; the 
greatest advance in civilization. That one 
unquestionably is Great Britain. This is 
true on general principles. British influence 
everywhere has been along these _ lines, 
whether in Africa, ..sia, or the Pacific. On 
the other hand the Boer Government has 
been conspicuous for its denial of these very 
principles. The situation is very clearly and 
forcibly set forth on another page by an 
American resident of Johannesberg, from 
whom we have heard more than once, but 
whose name we have never (a most sig- 
nificant fact) been free to give. His testi- 
mony is supported by that of a pro-Boer 
Englishman, an ardent admirer of Mr. Glad- 
Stone, especially for his acknowledgment of 
Boer independence. He draws an indictment 
of nine points against the Kruger Govern- 
ment of startling force. He charges it with 
having done absolutely nothing to develop 
the country, so. that while soil and climate 
are of the best, the burghers are compelled 
to import flour, meat. and other foodstuffs; 
With having persistently kept down the na- 
tives to the level of the brutes; with utter dis- 
regard of justice where the black is con- 
cerned; with encouraging illicit liquor traffic; 
With absolute misgovernment of its cities; 
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with constant breaches of the Conventions 
with England, the whole basis of which was 
equal rights for all. 

Granting, however, all these, where is the 
justitication for war ? What right has Eng- . 
land to use force to compel the Boer to do 
justice ? If he chooses to treat the blacks 
as slaves and the Outlanders as helots whose 
business is it ? As for the Outlanders they 
were not compelled to live in the Transvaal. 
They went there knowing the situation. If 
they did not like it they might leave. The 
answer to this is to be found in the univer- 
sally accepted right, emphasized in this case 
by the Conventions, of intercommunication 
between countries and the correlated right 
of all Governments to see that their sub- 
jects are properly treated in such intercom- 
munication. Were a community of 200,000 
Englishmen to be treated in France as the 
Outlanders have been treated in the Trans- 
vaal, England would be bound to interfere, 
and would do so. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the interference is primarily to secure 
franchise. It is to secure ordinarily decent 
government, and the franchise is but a 
means to that end. England might have said 
to President Kruger, “ Reform your courts, 
institute a proper police, establish schools in 
which foreigners as well as Boers can study; 
observe the common laws of sanitation.” In- 
stead, she said: ‘“‘ Carry out in the Transvaal 
the same principles of equal rights that rule— 
in Cape Colony; give the franchise to all who 
desire it, on pledge of allegiance, and then 
let the regular citizens in your Republic se- 
cure these rights for themselves.’”’ That she 
did the latter and not the former is proof of 
her constant purpose to reach the result de- 
sired by constitutional and not arbitrary 
means. We believe that the verdict of his- 
tory will be that the English Government 
has, with some mistakes, been guided by 
the highest principles, while on the other 
hand the Boer Government has been selfish, 
intolerant and insincere. 





Dr. De Costa’s Tirade. 


THE letter to Bishop Potter in which Dr. 
De Costa renounces his connection with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, a letter which 
the Bishop so speedily answered by deposi- 
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tion, is certainly an unusual ecclesiastical 
document, and is not surcharged with any 
more than his usual restraint in expression. 
He has long been known for his sensational 
invectives against whatever he disapproved.in 
his own Church or in Protestantism, and his 
utterances have been the delight of Catholic 
journalism. But never has he made such a 
sensational utterance as this in which he 
commits ecclesiastical suicide and puts. him- 
self where he can, for the present, speak 
only as an individual, with the backing of 
no representative position. 

His letter is one long tirade against his 
Bishop and the Episcopal Church. The or- 
dination of Professor Briggs, against his pro- 
test, has convinced him that the Episcopal 
Church has gone over irretrievably to the 
higher criticism, and therefore to Socinian- 
ism and infidelity. It no longer holds to the 
infallible Bible. It has renounced its testi- 
mony, and there is no hope for it. It is given 
over to the world, bishops and priests and 
people. “The windows of Episcopalian- 
ism are now opened, not toward Jerusalem,” 
but toward “the broad and coveted land- 
scape of Deism and dissent.” Its “ perfo- 
rated, honeycombed condition” is indicated 
by “agnostic phrase.” He tells his Bishop 
that his “own diocese, the central and most 
important of all,” is “rapidly approaching 
the condition of the bloodless heart,’ that 
Trinity Church is “spiritually falling,” and 
that, “if the Cathedral is ever finished, it 
will prove the sarcophagus of Episcopalian- 
ism, the coffin of its creed.” Therefore, he 


parts company with a Church which has. 


broken the contract it made with him at 
his ordination. 

Why do we give so much attention to the 
tirade of an angry and undisciplined voice 
to which we have hardly ever before thought 
it worth while to pay attention ? Because 
this time he has succeeded in attracting at- 
tention, and in order that we may warn our 
readers against believing all this evil of a 
venerable Christian Church. It is true that 
the higher criticism has invaded the Epis- 
copal Church, but so it has all other 
Churches, Protestant or Catholic. In none 
is it excluded, altho it is more widely ac- 
cepted in some than in others. The Epis- 
copal Church gives room for its defense, and 
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equally for. its rejection. It is,. like others, 
a broad Church, and it ought to be. If it 
gives Profesor Briggs room, so it has. al- 
lowed full room to Dr. De Costa. and Dr. 
Clendenin. But the higher criticism repre- 
sented in the Episcopal. Church is_not hos- 
tile to the Bible, but is reverent and religious. 
Nor do we believe that the higher criticism 
is accepted in that Church by more than an 
important but not large minority. As a 
whole, it is, in its doctrine of the Bible, as 
conservative as the Presbyterian or-the Bap- 
tist Church, and nearly as much so as the 
Catholic. What it stands for in its stronger 
dioceses is liberty of interpretation, and to 
that liberty Dr. De Costa -will not give his 
consent. He wants it for himself, but no 
for those who differ from him. 
The real point raised by Dr. De Costa’s 
withdrawal is whether a man ceases to be 
a good enough Christian to belong to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church when he comes 
to believe that the Holy Scriptures are not 
so infallible as to exclude all scientific and 
historical errors. We are coming to see that 
a man may believe in the Evolution which 
Dr. De Costa denounces, and even in a proc- 
ess of divine evolution which has produced 
the Mosaic religion and the Mosaic books, 
and yet be a devout and loving disciple of 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. A man 
may ask evidence and yet have faith. He 
may, as a scholar, deny much that his 
fathers believed, and yet hold to the heart 
and life of Biblical Christianity. This Dr. De 
Costa will not see, and this he is small 


enough to deny. He adds to his right of 


private judgment for himself that of such 
judgment of others as belongs to God alone, 
and he does well to leave those whose Chris- 
tian faith he denies. There is worldliness 
in the Episcopal Church in this city, as there 
is in other Churches, perhaps more than its 
share, not because it invites worldliness, 
but because it is the Church to which wealth 
and fashion have inclined, as.being the Amer- : 
ican counterpart of the Established Church 
of England. But it is a Church of faith and 
good works. There can be as much true re- 
ligion, and often is, under satin as under 
ealico. The record of that Church in -this 
city for good works, for all kinds of benev- 
olence, is an honorable one. It is not a spirit- 
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ually decadent Church, with all its fashion 
and all its wealth, and notwithstanding its 
occasional divorces. 

But this escapade of Dr. De Costa, and 
the attempts to prevent the ordination of 
Professor Briggs, show that nowhere can 
there be peace in any Church so long as its 
members are not agreed that it is Christian 
character which must give the card of ad- 
mission and membership. To- make a de- 
nomination wilfully narrower than the 
Church universal is to create quarrel and 
schism. Professor Briggs may have imag- 
ined that by entering the Episcopal Church 
he was coming into that harbor of peace 
which “* the roomiest -Church in America,” 
as Dr. Edward Abbott called it, ought to 
provide. But he was fthistaken. He finds 
little difference between the Presbyterian 
frying-pan and the Episcopal fire. It is a 
slow process by which we -learn that com- 
prehension which our-Lord taught the dis- 
ciples who would forbid others to cast out 
devils in Christ’s name, ‘“ because they fol- 
lowed not us,” and which Paul enjoined in 
his magnificent fourteenth chapter of Ro- 
mans. Let Paul teach us to receive those 
whose faith is weaker than ours, and that 
the kingdom of God is righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

Where will Dr. De Costa find his rest ? 
That is a purely personal .question of no 
great importance. He wants a Church that 
has authority to compel the faith of its mem- 
bers. He complains of “the Episcopalian 
scheme founded on private judgment.” That 
may be indicative of his trend. So is his 
quotation from Cardinal Newman, who rec- 
ognized the Anglican Church as, “to a cer- 
tain point, a witness and teacher of religious 
truth;” and so is his encomium of “the 
splendid realities of the Catholic faith mir- 
rored in the Divine Word,” and which we 
may presume he finds embodied somewhere; 
and finally we get a clue to his drift in the 
closing sentence of his indictment, in which 
he commits his future “to God and to the 
holy angels.” We may guess that he will go 
where he has found most ‘of those who have 
in times past most approved his noisy as- 


severations of the real failure of Protestant- 
isin, 


The Cause of the Indians, 

Some eighteen years ago twenty or thirty 
men and women interested in the welfare of 
our Indian tribes happened to meet together 
for conference in the sitting-room of Dr. 
Alfred L. Riggs, principal of the Normal 
School for Indians at Santee, Neb. They 
were. missionaries, teachers and WBastern 
philanthropists of half a. dozen denom- 
inations. The editor of THE INDEPENDENT 
was one of that company, and he remembers 
well the devotion of that band of Presby- 
terian, Episcopalian and Congregational 
missionaries gathered from their fields 
among the Sioux, and the deep interest with 
which we from the East, who had come to 
visit the Indians, learned from them how these 
savages, some of whom we found just off 
from the war-path, could be civilized and 
Christianized into honorable and diligent 
citizens... Among the visitors from the East 
was the good Quaker, not then so gray as 
now, Albert K. Smiley. He left the Con- 
ference resolved that such a Conference 
should be held at his home in this State; and 
every year since then he has gathered one or 
two hundred men and women, all interested 
in the elevation of the Indians, to Mohonk 
Lake to hear their experiences with the In- 
dians, and to consult how the wrongs done 
them can be righted, what legislation is 
needed for their protection, and how a bet- 
ter administration can be secured. Hvery 
year this Mohonk Conference has adopted 
a platform, and called attention to what were 
the chief current needs. Whatever progress 
has been made is certainly measured by, 
and is in large measure due to, the demands 
made of Congress and the President by this 
Conference. All those active in Indian prog- 
ress have been there, Indian Commissioners 
and Senators, missionaries and teachers and 
officers of societies and leagues for the bene- 
fit of our native races, just the men and 
women who knew the problem and its diffi- 
culties best, and who could most intelligently 
direct public opinion or stimulate the pub- 
lic conscience. 

This year the Mohonk Conference met as 
usual, and it found the conditions vastly bet- 
ter than they were eighteen years ago. Since 
then the Dawes Statute has offered the In- 
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dian land in severalty, and great boarding 
schools have been established by the Govern- 
ment, and other schools have followed the 
Indian to his villages. We see before us the 
time approaching when the problem will be 
settled by the absorption of the Indian in 
the general citizenry of the country, when 
there shall be no more Indian schools, In- 
dian reservations, or Indian Bureau, but the 
red men shall all be under the same law as 
‘their white neighbors. 

But this is not yet accomplished, and this 
Conference of last week made its timely de- 
mands. Of these the first and most impor- 
tant is that the Indian agencies be abolished 
as rapidly as possible, and that those In- 
dians‘who are ready for it should be thrown 
wholly on their own resources, while others 
should be put- under the charge of the super- 
intendent of the agency school. Seventeen 
agencies are mentioned which might be soon 
abolished. Of course, this takes away so 
much political patronage, but we must con- 
sider the Indians and not the politicians. 
What we want is to end this thing. We want 
to stop treating the Indians like children, 
and to begin treating them like other men; 
and this we must do just as soon as they are 
allotted and their sthools have educated a 
fair number’of the young men and women. 
Then the agent’s work will be done, and he 
should leave. 

A second demand was the complete aboli- 
tion, in some equitable way, of the distribu- 
tion of rations to the Indians. How can we 
ask them to work so long as they are fed ? 
How can they be made men when they are 
treated all paupers ? How can they work 
steadily on their farms when they are re- 
quired to gather every month, coming per- 
haps fifty miles to the agency, to get their 
beef and calico and tobacco ? It is a most 
demoralizing system, and must come to an 
end. 

A third demand is the old one, that all 
agents, so long as we have them, be placed 
in the classified list, and that they no longer 
receive the oftice as the reward of political 
activity. We could tell sad stories of the 
character of new agents put in when the 
present Administration came into power. 
Then nearly all the old agents were removed, 
whether civilians or army officers, to make 
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place -for those whom the local Senators 
might select in payment of political debts. 
We are glad to say that the present Secre- 
tary of the Interior has removed a number 
of them on complaint. But this is only a 
particplarly bad feature of a very large and 
corrupt system. 

A fourth demand is that the powers of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs be so en- 
larged that he may no longer be held respon- 
sible for things which he cannot control, 
such as the appointment of Indian agents. 
For our own part we believe that the con- 
trol of all Indian matters should be given 
to the Commissioner, and that the section 
under the Department of the Interior which 
revises and overrules the Commissioner 
and divides authotity with him, should be 
abolished, and that the Commissioner should 
be directly under the Secretary of the In- 
terior, with no intermediary. It would pre- 
vent confusion and delay, and would fix re- 
sponsibility where it ought to belong. 

A fifth demand, or, rather, suggestion, was 
that the rights of allotted Indians be pro- 
tected by a system which shall register their 
family and individual names, so that the 
rights of inheritance can be secured. As it 
is, the heirs of those who hold allotments 
often fail to secure their rights because they 
do not know what they are or how to secure 
them. 

A sixth demand is for the continued break- 
ing up of reservations by allotment of land 
just as fast as the Indians are prepared for 
it; and particularly that this be done for the 
New York Indians. They ought to have 
been made citizens long ago. 

The seventh and last demand is that the 
Government shall prohibit the taking of In- 
dians from their reservations for Wild West 
shows and similar exhibitions. Scarce any- 
thing has proved more demoralizing to the 
Indians, who, ought to be in the way of use- 
ful labor, but who are taught that it is their 
best and most profitable ambition to go 
about practicing and displaying and per- 
petuating the conditions of savagery. This 
may seem a small matter, but it has large 
bearings, and this demand will appeal to 
those who believe that the Indian is not a 
different kind of being from us, not one who 
cannot rise above barbarism, not one whose 
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barbarism is a delightful ethnological phe- 
nomenon that may as well be preserved, as 
the Indian is good for nothing better. 

All these are practical suggestions. They 
should be adopted, and we hope some of them 
muy be initiated this year. 





Repeated History in Samoa. 


EVEN as it was ten years ago so is it 
to-day in the puny kingdom of the south 
sea which we have undertaken to pro- 
tect. Now as then the tale. has begun 
in rebeliion; petty chiefs of a savage race, 
kinglets of the most infinitesimal mockery 
of authority have failed to agree among 
themselves as to which shall draw the sal- 
ary of the most junior clerk in any of our 
shops. Native rebellion has led to the in- 
tervention with mutual acrimony of the 
three greatest civilizing powers of the 
world, and as in the earlier years, so now in 
the later time, the intervention has led to 
the slaughter of white men by brown sav- 
ages only one stage above the neighboring 
cannibals. With strict conformity to estab- 
lished experience an international commis- 
sion has investigated the trouble, has talked 
with the opposing chiefs, and is now pre- 
pared to report to the three civilized Gov- 
ernments. What was done in 1889 has been 
done in 1899 almost to the letter. 

Such procedure is three parts out of four 
satisfactory. Germany must rest content 
with what has been done. Great Britain is 
satisfied. The United States forgets Lans- 
dale and Monaghan, whose murderers re- 
main unwhipped, and finds no fault. But it 
Should be remembered that there are four 
parties to the settlement of the recurring 
Samoan difficulty; the Samoans themselves 
must be consulted; 

The conditions are not altogether the 
same. Great Britain is trained to await the 
action of Parliament, Germany has learned 
to leave such matters to its Reichsrath, the 
United States has its own Congress fixed 
for the first Monday in December. But the 
Samoans have no such fixed deliberative 
body. The commission has been in Apia, 
and has held its sittings. Already the chiefs 
and talking men of every village have de- 
bated the matter in every bearing known to 
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them. Their deliberation is over, they wait 
for the word of the great Governments. It 
is an attitude of expectation, an attitude 
fertile in the fomentation of new plots. 

Ten years ago the Samoans were in ex- 
actly the same plight of expectancy. They 
waited month after month for the word of 
the world-rulers who were to settle their 
small affairs. But the world-rulers were 
slow in deliberation, slower still to act. It 
was a sad delay for the Samoans, it was 
tragic for the .administrative officials wait- 
ing for the Berlin Act. The old files speak 
of the difficulty. May 22d, 1890, Mr. Sewall 
addressed the Department of State: 

“One danger now threatens Samoa, and I 
beg most earnestly to call to it the attention 
of the Department. The danger is the long, 
and, to the people here, the unaccountable delay 
in appointing the Chief Justice and other affairs 
for the new government. ‘This delay has caused ‘ 
doubts as to the sincerity of the treaty powers, 
and has already encouraged native dissensions.” 

July 14th, 1890, Mr. Sewall wrote: 

““T have the honor again to call most urgently 
the attention of the Department to the danger 
to the peace of these islands caused by pro- 
tracted delay in executing the agreement of the 
Berlin conference. The certain and 
speedy outcome of a continuance of the present 
situation here must be disastrous alike to all the 
national aspirations of the Samoans and the 
hopes which I believe are entertained by our 
Government regarding the future of this group. 
Doubt and distrust already fill the native mind.” 

It would be wearisome to continue these 
citations month by month, as Mr. Sewall 
from his home in Vaiala saw the difficulty 
making headway beyond his power to 
check. Even as late as February 17th, 1891, 
he writes: 

“The Chief Justice has not yet opened his 
court and delay will, I fear, provoke further 
dissatisfaction.” 

The delay and the uncertainty of which 
Consul-General Sewall complained spoiled 
the good effect of the Berlin Act in com- 
posing the Samoan difficulties of that time. 
Mataafa went into rebellion; the tribesmen 
refused to consider the Act as binding on 
them, and remained in sullen opposition un- 
til the dispute over the succession to Lau- 
pepa’s throne gave them opportunity for the 
active phase of armed rebellion, 
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The same delay is operating now as it did 
when Mr. Sewall wrote. It was in the early 
days of January of this year that Chief Jus- 
tice Chambers rendered his decision in the 
kingship matter. ‘It was on the first of May 
that the slaughter of the Americans at 
Fangalii was committed. Since that time 
the commission has visited Samoa, and has 
listened to every side of the dispute, and has 
returned to the three capitals not only to 
render a report, but to suggest a remedy. 
In the United States, with abundant facili- 
ties for knowing everything, there is not one 
of us who can venture to forecast the sug- 
gestions of the commission. The same con- 
ditions hold in Great Britain and in Ger- 
many, and nothing is known there. The 
Samoans are devoid of such facilities for 
knowledge; there is but one monthly mail, 


and after the mail has brought news it takes . 


slow weeks for the official talking men to 
communicate it to their village assemblies. 
Meanwhile lying stories are being shouted 
on every village green, for in Samoa “ tala 
pepelo,” lying stories, are not dependent on 
mail facilities. And it is in these lying sto- 
ries together with the delay of the action of 
the treaty powers that the present danger 
of Samoa lies. Prompt action would surely 
have led to success in dealing with the prob- 
lem. Instead of promptitude a policy of de- 
lay has been chosen. To judge of what the 
result will be it is only necessary to review 
the Samoan disquiet of the past ten years. 





THE most interesting of the many public 
addresses made by the President: during his 
journey in the West was the one delivered at 
Minneapolis, which contained a striking re- 
view of the arguments by which the acquisi- 
tion of territory by the nation was opposed 
in the days of the Louisiana Purchase and 
afterward, together with a prediction as to 
the future of the Philippine Islands. To 
those who are not familiar with the political 
debates of the first years of the century it 
must seem almost incredible, as the Presi- 
dent said, that the acquisition in 1803 of 
the rich territory including Iowa, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Arkansas, the Dakotas and parts 
of half a-dozen other States should have been 
opposed upon the grounds that the great tract 
was a worthless “ malarial swamp;” that 
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the possession of it would lead to complica- 
tions and wars with European powers, de- 
stroy the Union and be the first step toward 
the creation of an empire. These arguments 
very closely resemble those now used by the 
“ anti-imperialists’’ who oppose the acquisi- 
tion of the Philippines and the establishment 
of American authority in the islands. But 
the vast tract then known as Louisiana -was 
“ prought under the flag of justice, freedom 
and opportunity,” with results of the high- 
est value to the nation and to mankind. The 
conditions in the Philippines do not make the 
two cases exactly parallel, for the islands 
are separated from our mainland by a broad 
stretch of ocean, and the conciliation of the 
natives is a difficult problem. But the nat- 
ural wealth of the Philippines has not been 
developed, and the progress of the people un- 
der “the flag of justice, freedom and oppor- 
tunity ” in the near future may be surprising. 
In all probability the eoming generation in 
our country will regard the arguments of our 
so-called ‘“ anti-imperialists”’ with feelings 
like those with which we read the dire pre- 
dictions of the men who tried to prevent the 
annexation of the vast “ Louisiana” tract 
almost a century ago. 





ComiInG down to the treaty by which we 
acquired the Philippines, Porto Rico and 
Guam, the President said: 


“The future of the new possessions is in the 
keeping of Congress, and Congress is the servant 
of the people. That they will be retained under 
the benign sovereignty of the United States I do 
not permit myself to doubt. That they will 
prove a rich and invaluable heritage I feel as- 
sured. That Congress will provide for them 
a government which will bring them blessings, 
which will promote their material interests, as 
well as advance their people in the path of civil- 
ization and intelligence, I confidently believe. 

“They will not be governed as vassals or 
serfs or slaves. They will have a government of 
liberty, regulated by law. They will have hon- 
esty of administration without oppression, taxa- 
tion without tyranny, justice without bribe, edu- 
cation without distinction of social conditions, 
freedom of religious worship, and protection for 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Undoubtedly both the Philippines and Porto 
Rico will be retained, and the government 
which the President describes is such as @ 
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vast majority of the people of the United 
States desire -to provide.for them. No effort 
should be spared to convince the islanders 
that this is the purpose of the American peo- 
ple, and in this work of enlightenment and 
conciliation the examples placed before the 
natives by the character and methods of the 
agents and representatives of our Govern- 
ment must exert a powerful influence. There- 
fore these agents, whether military or civil, 
should be selected with great care, and in 
providing for the government of the Philip- 
pines after the restoration of peace the selec- 
tion of all such agents in the civil adminis- 
tration should be made in strict conformity 
with the principles of civil service reform. 





WE heartily approve the draft of a divorce 
law proposed by the National Commissioners 
on Uniform Laws for adoption by all the 
States. It requires bona fide residence for 
one year in the State where divorce is sought, 
and it allows no divorce for any cause previ- 
ous to residence unless it were a cause in the 
State from which the petitioner came. This 
would prevent persons from moving into a 
State for the purpose of taking advantage of 
laxer laws. If the cause of divorce arises 
within the State, two years interval is re- 
quired before divorce is allowed. There shall 
be no divorce on default, nor except upon 
trial in open session. If the defendant does 
not appear no divorce shall become final un- 
til six months after trial. Hither party may 
matry after divorce, and divorce may be 
granted for the following causes: Adultery, 
extreme cruelty, ‘habitual drunkenness, 
whether from intoxicating liquors or drugs, 
conviction of felony, with sentence of States 
prison or penitentiary, and continuous deser- 
tion for a term of years. Of course many 
will object, tho we cannot, to some of these 
causes, which, to the legal mind generally, 
but not to the ecclesiastical mind, annul mar- 
riage, We do not think thata woman should be 
bound to a man who is a constant drunkard 
or inmate of a penitentiary, or who treats 
her with extreme cruelty. The question 
whether the guilty party should be allowed 
to remarry is: not so easily to be admitted, 
but we must consider to what these are likely 


to be driven who are forbidden to marry, 
even for their own sin. 





THE Roman Catholic Church in Spain 
seems to learn nothing. At a recent congress 
at Burgos a basis of union for all Catholics 
was discussed and a list of seventeen prin- 
ciples made out. Among them are the fol- 
lowing: Religious tolerance should be con- 
fined to the narrowest limits allowed by the 
Constitution; the use of un-Catholic books 
as text-books should be prevented; public in- 
struction must be Catholic; no ecclesiastic 
can be punished by the ordinary civil courts 
of justice; all people who wish to be married 
by civil authority must, one year before the 
marriage takes place, publicly state and jus- 
tify the religion they profess; all non-Catholic 
associations should be forbidden. Others are 
in the same vein. With such influences on the 
part of the orders it is scarcely surprising that 
the general condition of the country grows 
worse rather than better. When will the 
leaders learn the lesson that freedom of 
thought and belief is the only basis of na- 
tional prosperity? Perhaps they do not want 
national prosperity, only their own advance- 
ment, which in their view depends on the 
ignorance and subservience of the people. 





....Last week President Harris was in- 
augurated at Amherst, and the week before ° 


‘President Hazard was inaugurated at Well- 


esley, speedily following the inauguration of 
President Faunce at Brown University, 
while this week President Hadley will be in- : 
augurated at Yale. Possibly President 
Faunce was elected as a money-getter, but 
not one of the others, and Dr. Faunce has 
been a clergyman with close relations to 
education. While the financial side of col- 
lege service must be well attended to, yet it 
will be sad for our institutions of learning 
if education pure and simple is not put in 
the: front in the selection of those who con- 
duct the interests of our colleges and uni- 
versities. Itis important that they get money, 
indeed essential, but most important of all is 
the securing of learned, inspiring, honest men 
as teachers. A poor college with good teachers 
is good; a rich college with poor teachers is 
very bad, ; 
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Reintroductions. 
By Addison Ballard, .D.D. 


Ir is a common enough experience that 
,an acquaintance to whom we were years 
ago first introduced seems to us, after a 
time, so changed in manner or appearance 
that reintroduction becomes necessary to 
recognition. “‘He has grown so out of our 
knowledge ” is our way of explaining it. We 
chide ourselves for our obtuse imperception, 
realizing that the embarrassment it has oc- 
casioned us might have been avoided had we 
been more discerning of our friend’s real 
character, and had we followed more intelli- 
geutly his developing purpose and career. 

John had introduced Jesus as “ The Lamb 
of God that takes away the sin of the 
world.” Jesus had himself told his disciples 
beforehand of his death and resurrection as 
indispensable to the accomplishing of this 
his great work. A more careful weighing of 
this foretelling, and the two in their walk 
to Emmaus on that first Lord’s Day after- 
noon would not have talked to one another 
in the doubtful, sad and fearful way they 
did; they would have been spared that re- 
proof from the unrecognized friend who had 
joined them, ‘‘ Oh, fools and slow of heart to 
believe all the prophets have spoken,” and 
they would not have needed the reintro- 
duction he gave them of himself as their 
risen Lord at the breaking-of bread. His 
resurrection would then have been to them 
not a surprise, but an expected and joyous 
fulfilment. 

Their understanding having been thus once 
opened, we look naturally to see the disci- 
ples guard themselves more carefully against 
any further discounting of the promises and 
predictions of Jesus. For a time they do. 
They continue with one accord in prayer and 
supplication for the promised Spirit. The 
manner of its outpouring was more startling 
by far than was the manner of the resur- 
rection. The fact of the resurrection was 
disclosed with the utmost quietness—dis- 
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closed gradually to but few at a time. Pente 
cost came suddenly. It came with a rush 
—a sound from heaven as of a mighty wind. 
Cloven fiery tongues appeated. Once it 
would have affrighted them to hear such a 
sudden rushing sound, and to have seen such 
tongues of fire, even had they but been play- 
ing on the ceiling or upon the walls of the 
chamber ‘where they were sitting. These 
forked fires come straight down from above 
and sitting hold their place upon the heads 
of each of them. Startling indeed! Yet are 
they not in the.least startled. They do not 
count it strange, but begin at once to speak 
with other tongues as the Spirit gives them 
utterance. Jesus has no need to reintroduce 
himself to them as bountiful bestower of 
wisdom and power by the Holy Ghost. Rec- 
ognizing him as their gracious promiser 
stedfastly making good to the full the ut- 
most that he has promised, they begin at 
once, with no fear of failure, to speak with 
other and unfamiliar tongues as the Spirit 
gives them utterance. 

Peter’s intelligence is now broadened 
enough to understand the risen Christ as the 
real subject of prophecy in the sixteenth 
Psalm; yet he needs, and later on must re- 
ceive, a reintroduction to Jesus as Saviour 
of the Gentiles as well as of the Jews. So 


tightly closed by Jewish bigotry had been 


both mind and mouth that both had to be 
pried open, as it were, by special vision and 
command. Only then could Peter say, “ Of 
a truth I perceive.” 

Alas, that some of us should have needed, 
through our purblind “ slowness of heart to 
believe,” so many reintroductions to God as 
our Father with all that tenderest fatherli- 
ness implies; to Jesus as our loving, heavy- 
laden cross-bearer for our. sin-burdened 
souls, and to the Holy Spirit as our full and 
immediate Sanctifier (if only we will let him 
be), as our Comforter under whatever sor- 
row, and as our ever-ready and faithful 
Guide “into all truth.” : 

When, if ever, shall we take it to our very 
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heart of hearts, not once only, but once for 
all and forever, that God is all that he so 
fully declares himself to ve, that he means 
all that he promises, and that all that he has 
promised, for both ourselves and the world, 
he will, even to the uttermost, assuredly 
fulfil ! 


PitTsFIELD, Mass. 





Growth of Sacerdotalism it 
England. 


By Samuel Smith, M. P. 
" tA paper | road at the Alliance of Reformed Churches 


THE question that eclipses all others in the 
religious world of Great Britain and her colonies 
is the enormous growth of sacerdotalism in the 
Anglican Church. It affects not only the Brit- 
ish colonies, but also the United States; indeed, 
wherever the English language is spoken; and 
it is closely connected with the enormous efforts 
which the Church of Rome is making to regain 
her hold on the Anglo-Saxon race. The evan- 
gelica] and sacerdotal conceptions of Christian- 
ity cannot harmonize. They are radically op- 
posed. Salvation by faith in Christ is not rec- 
oncilable with salvation by priests and sacra- 
ments. These two: conceptions are now in 
deadly antagonism in the Anglican Church. 

This movement sprang up in Oxford in‘ the 
year 1833 under the auspices of Newman and 
afterward of Pusey. These two devout men 
were steeped in catholic and medieval theology. 
They had not the faintest sympathy with Prot- 
estant and Evangelical doctrines. Newman 
went to Rome, but Pusey continued an Anglican, 
though holding almost all the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome. The chief means for spread- 
ing their views in England was the celebrated 
issue of “Tracts for the Times.” This popu- 
larized the High Church view among the clergy. 
It came at a time when religion was at a low ebb 
in England: it took hold of ardent and enthu- 
siastic young men and.spread like wildfire. It 
was largely propagated by stealth in its ‘earlier 
days. The doctrine of “reserve” was taught 
by both Newman and Pusey. They held that 
they were .at liberty to withhold from the pub- 
lic the full knowledge of their views until it was 
ripe for receiving them. Newman quoted with 
approval the following maxims of Clement of 
Alexandria : ; 

“He both thinks and speaks the truth except 
when careful treatment is nécessary, and then, as 
4 physician for the good of hig patfents, he will lie, 
or rather utter a He, as the Sophists say. Nothing, 
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however, but the neighbor’s good would lead him 
to do this. He gives himself for the Church,’ 

Dr. Pusey says in his work upon the Con- 
fessional : 

“No confessor should ever give the slightest sus- 
picion that he has ever alluded to what he has 
heard in the tribunal; but he should remember 
the canonical warning that what I know through 
confession I know less than what I do not know.” 


This Romanizing movement has been spread 
largely by secret societies in the Anglican 
Church. These have now been fully disclosed 
to the world in the remarkable book, “ The Se- 
cret History of the Oxford Movement,” by Wal- 
ter Walsh. Some of these societies are the Holy 
Cross, the Guild of All Souls, the Confraternity 
of the Blessed Sacrament, besides the great pub- 
lic society, the English Church Union. These 
contain seven or eight thousand clergy. They 
all teach high priestly doctrines, some of them 
almost every doctrine of the Church of Rome, in- 
cluding the mass and confessional, the invoca- 
tion of the saints and of the Virgin Mary, Pur- 
gatory and the seven sacraments. 

In the earlier days of this movement the bish- 
ops vainly struggled to suppress it. But of late 
years they have swum with the current; indeed, 
most of the bishops appointed of recent years 
have been sympathizers with this movement. 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury were both 
themselves High Churchmen, and their appoint- 
ments were clearly in that line. Among the 
means used to propagate these doctrines theolog- 
ical colleges have been chief. Most of the col- 
leges now belong to the Ritualist party, and in 
most of these the confessional is insisted upon. 

Doctrines are taught which differ little from 
those of the Church of Rome. Elementary 
schools are also largely used. More than half 
the children of England are educated in Church 
of England schools which are practically under 
the control of the parish priests. Then at con- 
firmation a large proportion of the youth of 
England passes through the hands of the clergy, 
and many of them use this opportunity for incul- 
cating extreme High Church doctrines, even in- 
sisting upon going to confession, in some cases 
without the knowledge of their parents. Sister- 
hoods and convents have played a great part in 
this work, for women have come under the pow- 
er of these Ritualist priests throuzh the confes- 
sional to an amazing extent. Catechisms and 
manuals are also circulated largely, and many 
of them teach such doctrines as the necessity of 
priestly. absolution for the forgiveness of sins. 
I will quéte one specimen from the catechism 
published by the League of the Holy Cross for 
young children : 
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‘It is to the priest only that the child must 
acknowledge his sins if he desires that God should 
fergive him. Do you know why? It is because 
God, when on earth, gave to his priests and to 
them alone the divine power of forgiving sins. 
Go to the priest, who is the doctor of your soul and 
who’cures you in the name of God. I have known 
poor children who concealed their sins in confes- 
sion for years; they were very unhappy; were tor- 
mented with remorse, and if they had died in that 
state they would certainly have gone to the ever- 
lasting fires of hell.” 

I have examined several of these catechisms 
and have found these doctrines contained in 
most of them. They all teach that the priest is 
a kind of miracle worker ; that he receives at or- 
dination supernatural powers. In the ordina- 
tion services of the Church of England these 
words are addressed to him: ‘“ Whose sins thou 
dost forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sins 
thou dost retain, they are retained.” Formerly 
these words were understood in a kind of unnat- 
ural sense, but now they are literally interpreted 
as giving the power to forgive sins. Sins before 
baptism are supposed to be forgiven by that sac- 
rament, but sin after baptism, it is taught, can 
only be forgiven by what is called sacramental 
confession and absolution. So that the power 
of life or death practically rests in the priest. 

As to the teaching regarding what they call 
the Holy Eucharist—they never use the Scrip- 
tural term, “the Lord’s Supper”—I quote as 
follows from one of these catechisms for chil- 
dren: 

‘““When the priest begins the prayer that which 
is on the altar is bread and wine; when the priest 
ends the prayer, that which is on the altar is 
Christ’s body and blood; it is Jesus; it: is God. 
Who does this? The priest acting for Jesus in the 
power of the Holy Ghost. How does he do it? I 
cannot tell you. He does not know himself how 
he does it, but it is done. It is a work of God, 
and no one knows how God works. If you were 
to ask the great St. Michael, he could not tell you. 
If you were to ask the biessed Mary, she could not 
tell you. It is God’s own secret, a knowledge 
which belongs to him and to no one else. We go to 
the altar and kneel down and the priest comes to 
us with the blessed sacrament. We receive that 
which looks like bread and which tastes like bread ; 
we receive that which looks like wine and which 
tastes like wine; but that which we receive is the 
body and blood of Christ. It is Jesus himself; it 
is ALMIGHTY GOD.” 

Indeed, there is an absolute contradiction be- 
tween evangelical and sacerdotal religion. No 
compromise between the two systems is possible. 
The attempt to combine them both in the Eng- 
lish Prayer Book has an enfeebling effect upon 
the mind. It leads to casuistry and is the par- 
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ent of a whole crop of shifts and evasions. The 
origin of this difficulty was the compromise in 
the time of Elizabeth between the Protestant 
and Catholic elements in England. The Refor- 
mation was arrested in its natural development 
at the instance of the sovereign. To please the 
Protestants the articles were drawn up in a 
strongly Calvinistic and evangelical sense, but 
the liturgy contains considerable remains of 
Roman Catholic doctrine. Hence there have al- 
ways been two parties in the national Church, 
each trying to overturn the other. During last 
century and the earlier part of this one the 
Protestant element was supreme, but since the 
rise of the Oxford movement the sacerdotal ele- 
ment has rapidly developed and has now gained 
the supremacy. It is as strong now among the 
clergy as in the days of Archbishop Laud, but it 
has at last produced a strong revolt among the 
Protestant laity of the Anglican Church very 
similar to what took place in the time of the 
Long Parliament. We are bound to have a con- 
flict somewhat resembling that which occurred 
in the seventeenth century; not, of course, with 
carnal weapons or with civil war, but with the 
weapons of earnest religious controversy. ‘The 
nation now grasps the importance of the issue, 
and the discussion that is going on all over Eng- 
land is having a wonderfully educational effect 
upon the people; it is leading them to study 
their Bibles and to search into the origin of their 
religious opiniens. It is impossible to keep this 
question out of Parliament in consequence of the 
state of the Church being so closely connected 
with the Government. The bishops and the high 
officers of the Church are appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of the day, and the Government is re- 
sponsible to Parliament, and practically the An- 
glican laity have no control over the clergy ex- 
cept through Parliament, as they have no synods 
or self-governing courts. Therefore it is that’ 
strong debates have taken place in Parliament 
the last year or two and will probably be repeat- 
ed, and the effect of all this is very educating 
upon the nation. ‘The probability is that the ap- 
pointments made by the Government will now 
be more on the Protestant line and less in favor 
of Ritualism; but it is clear that no thorough 
reform of the Church of England can take place 
until the laity get the power of self-government, 
until they are able to revise the Prayer Book 
and make it a consistent and homogeneous. pro- 
duction. 

Sooner or later the Catholic and Protestant 
elements must separate, for they are divided by 
an impassable gulf, and probably a good number 
of the extreme Ritualists will go over to Rome. 
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Religious 


Several hundred of the clergy have gone there 
already. 

Rome regards this movement with great inter- 
est. Cardinal Vaughan recently said of the Rit- 
ualists : 

“They are doing our work much better than we 
ourselves could do it; they are sowing the seed 
while we, with folded hands, are standing by wait- 
ing to reap the harvest.”’ 


A Roman Catholic priest, writing from Man- 
chester, says: 

“ At this hour five thousand Church of England 
clergymen are preaching from as many Protestant 
pulpits the Catholic faith to catholicizing congre- 
gations much more effectually, with less suspicion 
and more acceptance than we can ever hope to do. 
We could desire no better preparation for joining 
the Catholic Church than the Ritualist preparatory 
school, and the fact that from them we have se- 
cured the majority of our converts strengthens us 
in our view of it.’’ 


It must be a matter of rejoicing to Romanism 
to hear Lord Halifax, the President of the Eng- 
lish Church Union, which contains 4,000 clergy 
and 30 bishops, mostly colonial, saying in one 
of his addresses : 

“We are convinced that there is nothing what- 
ever in the authoritative documents of the English 
Church which, apart from the traditional glosses 
of a practical Protestantism, contains anything es- 
sentially irreconcilable with the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome.” 


The archbishops and the bishops are at last 
alarmed at the public agitation upon this ques- 
tion, and are feebly trying to arrest the move- 
ment; they are beginning to dread disestablish- 
ment. The two archbishops have formed a 
court to try cases of Ritualism, altho they have 
no legal power to act in this manner. They 
have condemned the use of incense and proces- 
sional lights in churches, but these are mere 
straws on the surface, and I much doubt wheth- 
er they will deal with the roots of this move- 
ment. They are too much afraid of quarreling 
with the great High Church party. The evil is, 
indeed, too deep to be removed by cauterizing the 
surface. The Catholic ideas of the unity of the 
Church and of its apostolic descent have taken 
strong hold of many devout and cultivated men. 
Men imbued with reverence for the past, such 
as Gladstone was, are powerfully impressed by 
this conception of Catholic unity and continuity. 
Then large numbers of women have been brought 
under priestly power through the confessional, 
and they are training up their children in these 
sacerdotal views. It is undoubted that a long 
and arduous struggle is before us: . What the 
end of it will be no one can prophesy, but it 
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seems more than probable that it will end in the 
separation of Church and State. 





CANADA has an apostolic delegate as 
well as the United States, the Most Rev. 
Diomed Falconio having arrived at Quebec 
and met with a most enthusiastic and dem- 
onstrative welcome. In the services of greet- 
ing he was able to address the congregation 
in English, which proved very grateful to 
them. And he was equally well pleased 
when the responses at the official dinner 
were presented by the priests in excellent 
Italian. Already he says he feels quite at 
home in Quebec. 

....The work of gathering funds for the 
relief of the orphans and sufferers in Tur- 
key continues. The Rey. George P. Knapp 
who has had it in charge for some time, has 
been called to take up work in Harput to as- 
sist the overburdened missionaries there, 
and in his place the care of collections is 
committed to Miss’ Emily C. Wheeler, 40 
King Street, Worcester, Mass. Miss Wheeler 
is a daughter of Dr. Crosby H. Wheeler, of 
Harput, and was herself for many years con- 
nected with the college work there. 

...-Among the speakers at Northfield 
this last summer none was more influential 
than G. Campbell Morgan, D.D., pastor of 
the New Court Congregational Church in 
London. In view of his services there ar- 
rangements have been made for him to con- 
duct a series of services in this city at Broad- 
way Tabernacle and Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian churches. He will conduct at Broad- 
way Tabernacle on Saturday evening, Oc- 
tober 21st, at 8 p. m., a service for minis- © 
ters only, and also the morning and after- 
noon services in that church on the following 
day. He will be at the Fifth Avenue Church 
for the evening service, Sunday, October 22d, 
and for afternoon and evening services on 
Monday and Tuesday. 

...-The lectures in the Lyman Beecher 
Course on Preaching in Yale Divinity 
School commenced last Wednesday. They 
are delivered by Dr. John Brown, of Bed- 
ford, Ergland, well known as an author, 
and the topics are to a considerable degree 
historical. The introductory was on _ the 
Preaching of the Friars. Among other sub- 
jects during the last and present week and 
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next week are John Colet and the Preach- 
ers of the Reformation; the Cambridge Pur- 





itans; Thomas Goodwin and the Cambridge ° 


Platonists; John Bunyan as a Life Study 
for Preachers; Richard Baxter, the Kidder 
minster Pastor, and Representative Preach- 
ers of Modern Puritanism, including Thomas 
Binney, C. H. Spurgeon, R. W. Dale and 
Alexander Maclaren. 

....At the annual meeting of the Catholic 
archbishops of the United States, held in 
Baltimore last week, it was unanimously 
agreed that the Brothers of the Christian 
schools should be supported by the hierarchy 
of this country in their efforts to have Latin 
and Greek retained in their curricula, and 
Archbishop Riordan, who is about to leave 
for Rome, was commissioned as a special 
representative of the American bishops to 
bear the message to the Pope. It was also 
resolved to request that the Brothers who 
had been deposed from their positions at the 
heads of colleges should be restored. The 
archbishops, acting with entire unanimity, 
feel that the deposition of the Brothers and 
their assignment to work in foreign lands is 
a distinct blow to the cause of Catholic edu- 
cation in this country, and thus of all Catho- 
lic interests. 

....The Christian and Missionary Alliance 
has held its New York convention and gath- 
ered in its pledges, according to the reports, 
to the amount of about $64,000. There are 
the usual reports of great interest and claims 
of hearty support. Among the pledges was 
one reported for $100,000. This Mr. Simpson 
.declined to include in his assets, as he said 
that he had reason to believe that it was not 
altogether sincere. This convention closes, 
we believe, the series, and it should be possi- 
ble for the Alliance to foot up its entire as- 
sets and let the public know what it has to 
depend upon for the coming year. We have 
waited in vain to see the promised statement 
of the expenses of the past year. The report 
presented last spring, it was announced, was 
simply preparatory; the complete has -not 
been received. We trust that before long it 
will appear and be satisfactory. 

....Last week was the centennial of the 
arrival at Serampore, India, of Marshman 
and Ward as assistants to William Carey, 
and the Indian missionaries are taking oc- 
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casion of the event to survey the advance 
made during the century. The census to- 
day tabulates 2,290,000 Christians, of whom 
593,000 are communicants of Christian 
churehes, and there are 250,000 children 
taught in Sabbath schools in 25 languages. 
Similar figures come from adjoining coun- 
tries. Eighty years ago there was not a Bur- 
mese Christian; now there. are over 600 
churches in Burmah and 40,000 communi- 
cants. In 1807 there was said to be not a 
Christian in China; forty years later there 
were less than ten. In 1898 there were 50,- 
000, and now it is estimated that there are at 
least 70,000 communicants, with the bright- 
est prospects for the Church. Truly missions 
do not go backward. 

....The discussion over the Archbishops’ 
decision in England continues, and The 
Church Times finds it very difficult to indorse 
those who advise obedience. The Bishop of 
Worcester used pretty strong language in his 
diocesan address, describing refusal to obey 
as “treachery to the Church and her rulers, 
which augurs ill for the future of the 
Chureh.” The Church Times takes this up, 
and criticises it very severely on the ground 
that the Lambeth opinion is to be regarded 
with a perfectly open mind; that those who 
on due consideration think that for the mo- 
ment more is to be gained, the peace of the 
Church is more likely to be secured, by doing 
as the bishops advise are to be commended, 
but those who think that the balance of ad- 
vantage inclines the other way are not to be 
denounced. The course of Lord Halifax has 
resuited in the withdrawal from the Church 
Union of quite a number of prominent men, 
including among others Dean Hole. Th 
Guardian centinues earnestly to indorse the 
decision of the Archbishops, and advises cor- 
dial acceptance of it. 

....Dr. Benjamin F. De Costa, of this city, 
tendered early last week his resignation from 
the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, which was followed very promptly 
by the ceremony of deposition by Bishop Pot- 
ter. Dr. De Costa, in his letter of resigna- 
tion, gives as his reason his inability to 
reconcile his convictions with the present 
condition of the Hpiscopal Church, which, 
contrary to its own princtples, he says, has 
been drawn into the adoption of a policy of 
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toleration toward a school of theology and 
Biblical. criticism hostile to the revealed 
truthh He does not make any. personal: 
charge against Bishop Potter himself of ac- 
cepting this change, and yet he affirms that 
the bishop in common with the great mass 
of the clergy of the Hpiscopal Chureh have 
encouraged just this change, and he feels it 
impossible for him longer to be identified 
with it. Dr. De Costa’s position is in part 
the result of the action at the recent New 
York convention indorsing the standing com- 


mittee which had accepted Dr. Briggs for or- 
dination. 





Missions. 
A Missionary Heroine. 
By D. C. Rankin, D.D. 


In these days of world-wide missions people 
have grown skeptical as to the existence of such 
heroes and heroines as ushered in this mission- 
ary century. Yet the Monteagle Chautauqua, on 
the Cumberland Mountains of Tennessee, recent- 


ly enjoyed the privilege of having on its platform 
a woman who truly deserves the name of hero- 
ine, if unique personality, heroic life and devo- 
tion to high and noble work can give passport 


to the name. She is Mrs. Sheppard, a colored 
woman, and wife of the Rev. Wm. H. Sheppard, 
F.R.G.S., whose picture and a sketch of whose 
work may be found in Noble’s “ Redemption of 
Africa.” Dr. A. Sims, of Stanley Pool, has said 
of Mr. Sheppard that he is the most universally 
popular missionary on the Congo. He and his 
wife are missionaries of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church to the Congo Free State, Africa, 
their station being at Luebo, a thousand miles 
in the interior, on one of the tributaries of the 
Kassai. Mrs. Sheppard’s history, like her hus- 
band’s, possesses peculiar interest. Before the 
civil war her parents belonged to the family of 
Bishop Hargrove, of the M. E. Church, South. 
In that godly family her mother imbibed those 
religious principles which to-day shine resplen- 
dent in her honored and gifted daughter. This 
daughter, Lucy, was educated in a Congrega- 
tional school in Alabama, her native State, and 
while teaching in Marion, Ala., became engaged 
to William Sheppard, a young colored man from 
Virginia, who was then preparing for the minis- 
tty in the Southern Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary for Colored Men at Tuskaloosa. - But 
his heart was set on being a missionary to Af- 
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rica, so his marriage was deferred till his future 
could take definite shape. On completing his 
studies he sought appointment to his chosen 
field. But the way was not then clear for the 
opening of the mission to the Congo, so long 
contemplated by the secretary, Dr. J. Leighton 
Wilson, himself once a missionary to the west 
coast of Africa. So young Sheppard accepted 
a pastorate in Atlanta, and he and his fiancée 
quietly waited. At length, early in 1890, his 
hopes Were realized, and he and Samuel Lapsley, 
the cultured son of a distinguished Alabama jur- 
ist, were sent out by the Committee of Foreign 
Missions as pioneers to the Congo, and as such 
it was needful that they should go single. As 
already intimated, they planted their mission 
far in the interior, a thousand miles from the 
Atlantic coast, in the midst of savage and can- 
nibal tribes. In 1892 Lapsley died. For a year 
more Sheppard remained alone on the field, and 
by reason of remarkable explorations in a sec- 
tion which Livingstone vainly endeavored to 
reach, he was rewarded in Hngland, on his way 
homeWard, in 1893, with the fellowship in the 
Royal Geographical Society. LHarly in 1894, 
at the expiration of his furlough in America, 
this African F.R.G.S. and his faithful betrothed 
were married and returned to the Congo. The 
story of their waiting is a romance not unlike 
to that of Jacob and Rachel, and in some re- 
spects it surpasses it, in that they waited eight 
years, and not because of a mercenary Laban, 
but for Christ’s cause. Moreover, Sheppard 
twice crossed two oceans for his betrothed’s 
sake, a journey of sixteen thousand miles, be- 
sides four thousand more of-land journeys, mak- 
ing twenty thousand in all. Their devotion and 
faithfulness to each other through years of 
world-wide separation stands out as one of the 
romances of modern missions, and has borne 
fruit in a united life of rare missionary useful- 
ness. 

For five years they toiled together in their 
remote, isolated field. ‘They had the joy of see- 
ing God’s work prosper in their hands. The 
chains of savagery and heathenism began to 
break ; a little band of believers was gathered ; 
soon its numbers had grown to one hundred, 
then to two hundred, and now to three hundred. 
Rude church buildings were erected and schools 
opened, where eight years ago the people had 
never heard of Jesus Christ. In all- these 
blessed results she who had been a heroine in 
waiting was no less a heroine in working. It is 
true there were other missionaries in that field, 
and their numbers grow as the work grows. 
Half of the force is white, the other half colored, 
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But there were only two matrons, Mrs. Snyder, 
white, and Mrs. Sheppard, colored. Mrs. Sny- 
der died and thus there fell on the young negro 
wife the heavy duties of “mother of the mis- 
sion.” Nobly did she discharge these duties, 
teaching in the schools, leading with marvelous 
melody the church services of song, helping 
clothe and civilize scores of children redeemed 
from Arab slave caravans, nursing the sick, and 
especially caring for the young missionaries. 
Among these were young men from the most 
cultured white families of the South, who will 
never forget the refined tenderness with which 
she nursed them in illness, taking the place of 
mothers in the far-away homeland. At one 
time, when the male force was invalided or 
widely scattered, she discharged the duties of 
treasurer of the mission, accurately keeping all 
matters of finance. But her heroic mold was 
more strikingly shown when’ destruction threat- 
ened the mission. Savage tribes to the east had 
slain the State garrison, and, intoxicated with 
success, they were marching to Luebo, proclaim- 
ing that they were coming to burn the “mission 
and put its occupants to the sword. Already 
the smoke of burning towns could be seen in the 
distance. But, trusting in God, quietly the mis- 
sionaries remained at their post, none more calm 
and resolute than she who, tho young, was now 
“mother of the mission,” and who in those dark 
days showed the same traits of heroism that dis- 
tinguished Mrs. Judson.. Nor were all the trials 
without; there were seasons when for nearly 
half the year they were entirely cut off from the 
outside world, and there were times of want, 
sickness and death. Twice was the young 
mother called to bury her children. 

She is now in this country on furlough, and 
by invitation of the Assembly she was in attend- 
ance on “ Mission Week” at Monteagle, Tenn. 
And much, very much, did this modest little 
colored woman add to the interest and spiritual 
profit of this Southern Clifton Springs confer- 
ence. Her first talk was in the large amphi- 
theater, to an audience primarily of her own 
people, to whom was accorded the central block 
of pews. But the whites, who were assigned 
to the side rows, came in great numbers, and the 
whole audience, irrespective of color, heard with 
an interest that grew more and more intense the 
womanly but thrilling story which this modest 
heroine told of her work for Christ in the heart 
of Africa. And daily as she met with the Wo- 
man’s Missionary Association in Warren Hall 
she was called to the front to tell still more of 
her thrilling story. A well educated woman, 

modest and graceful in person, deeply pious 
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without a particle of cant, and the embodiment 
of womanly. common sense, her talks were of 
fascinating interest and the delight of all. But 
the crowning feature of her v.sit was her sing- 
ing. She has been called, and not extrava- 
gantly, “the brown. Patti.”. With a trained 
voice of marvelous sweetness, again and again 
was she called on to sing the songs of Zion in the 
soft Bakuba and Baketi tongue. Many in her 
audiences were moved amd some wept. One 
gray-haired man of much intelligence remarked 
that never before had he been unable to restrain 
his tears in a public assembly. But the chief 
charm of this remarkable woman is the halo of 
quiet, genuine spiritual mindedness and humility 
that beautifies all her life. ‘Thoroughly u- 
affected, unspoiled, modest, able to adapt herself 
to any surroundings, and with a faultless sense 
of propriety, she elicited admiration from all 
with whom she came in contact. Grace and 
common sense are the secrets of her influence. 
Peculiarly honored is the white Presbyterian 
Cnurch in having on her roll such a missionary. 
May God long spare her and her noble husband 
for their work in helping in the redemption of 
Africa. , 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





THE annual report of Euphrates College, 
at Harput, Turkey, shows a total attendance 
during the first term of 997; during the second 
of 1,016. Of these about 350 in each term were 
orphans, and the remainder other pupils. Com- 
paring with the year 1894, preceding the mas- 
sacres, the attendance, aside from the orphans, 
has increased about 100, showing the great op- 
portunity for influence that is furnished ; indeed, 
the massacres have been in a certain sense 4 
means of spreading the Gospel throughout the 
land. The financial statement shows that the 
entire expenditure for the college and school 
connected with it was $6,121, while the expens 
of board for boys was $1,146 and for girl 
$1,117. The number of male and female pupil 
was, in the first term, 524 males and 478 fe 
males; the second term showing about the sail 
relation, the figures being slightly increased 
Among the marked features of the year was the 
advance made in industrial work, illustrated b7 
articles made by the orphans and other students 
There is great need of new buildings to replat 
those burned, the quarters being sadly crampet. 
Additional American teachers are also greatl! 
needed. With the opportunities opening | 
seems as if there ought to be no delay in supply: 
ing all that it necessary. 
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FINANCIAL 


The South African War and 
American Commerce. 


THE war in South Africa has already. in- 
directly but quite noticeably affected com- 
merce in which this country is directly in- 
terested by causing a sharp: advance in 
transatlantic freight rates. Before the be- 


ginning of the war the British Government | 


had chartered no less than seventy-nine 
steamships for the transportation of troops 
and supplies, and thirty-five of these were 
engaged in the Atlantic trade. Probably the 
terms of the charters were in most cases 
like those reported in the case of the “‘ Ohio ” 
of the Wilson Line—fifteen shillings per ton 
per month, for a minimum period of three 
months, which was estimated by steamship 
men to be equivalent to ten pence per 
bushel of grain, or more than double the 
current quoted rates. 

Atlantic carrying rates* rose sharply, ow- 
ing to the impending withdrawal of ton- 
nage. On the 6th inst. the grain rate to Lon- 
don had advanced from 314d to 5d, and on 
the 12th inst. the.general advance of freight 
rates to English ports was from 20 to 33 
per cent. This additional cost will be heav- 
iest on our exports of grain, provisions and 
cotton. It will be paid chiefly by the for- 
eign consumer, but it tends to restrict con- 
sumption and restrain trade. The railroad 
companies have been looking forward to a 
very active export movement in grain. 

The effect of the war, with respect to our 
direct trade with South Africa, will be re- 
strictive so far as our shipments of mining 
Machinery, railroad material, supplies for 
Miners, agricultural implements and some 
other goods adapted to the uses of people in 
a state of peace are concerned. On the other 
hand, our shipments of canned meats and 
other food products, and, possibly, of arms 
and ammunition, might be enlarged ..if the 
entire southern part of the continent should 
be involved in war. The sale of American 
material for the construction and operation 
of railroads will probably be prevented for 


some time to come. South Africa was be- 
coming a good market for such manufac- 
tures. There were at the beginning of the 
war nearly 10,000 miles of railroad there, 
either in operation or actually under con- 
struction. While the attention of the world 
has been drawn especially to Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes’s “ Cape-to-Cairo” railway project, 
there were in use several roads which sup- 
plied the interior from ports on the east 
coast, and it was the opinion of good au- 
thorities that east and west lines, either as 
independent routes or as branches and feed- 
ers of the north and south line, would be 
more profitable than Mr. Rhodes’s main line, 
which now extends northward from the Cape 
to Bulawayo, a distance of nearly 1,400 
miles. It has recently been demonstrated 
that no other country can supply track ma- 
terial or locomotives so satisfactorily as the 
United States. But railroad construction 
and extension must for a time be discontin- 
ued in South Africa. 

The official reports do not show exactly the 
volume of our exports to the two Boer re- 
publics, because the imports into those re- 
publics, coming chiefly by way of Cape 
Town, are charged to the ports of entry, It 
is well known, however, that our exports to 
British Africa have grown from less than 
$4,000,000 in 1894 to $14,466,000 in 1899 (fis- 
ca] years), and that the growth has been es- 
pecially noticeable in the region affected by 
the war. British Africa in the reports in- 
cludes Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, the 
Niger Protectorate, etc., on the west coast. 
Consul-General Stowe has reported that the 
imports of all South Africa in 1897 were 
$113,500,000, distributed as follows: Cape 
Colony, $50,000,000; Transvaal Republic, 
$44,000,000; Natal, $11,525,000; Orange Free 


, State, $5,000,000; Rhodesia and other States, 
». about $3,000,000. Of the total, $13,000,000 


came from the United States. The Treasury 
reports show that the chief exports from this 
country in 1898 were as follows, the values 
being given in round numbers: Breadstuffs, 
$3,135,000 (a remarkable growth from only 
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$70,000 in 1895); iron and steel manufac- 
tures, $1,874,000; lumber and furniture, $980,- 


000; carriages and cars, $534,000; spirits, ~ 


$792,000; tobacco, $250,000; provisions, $684,- 
000; oils, $740,000; chemicals, dyes, medi- 
cines, etc., $198,000; agricultural implements, 
$200,000; cotton manufactures, $94,000; 
leather, $158,000; fish, $65,000; fruit, $74,- 
000. While the value of the agricultural im- 
plements was only $200,000, it appears to 
have been about half of the value of all such 


implements imported. The detailed reports - 


for the fiscal year 1899 are not yet available. 
They will show an increase of the imports 
of various manufactured goods into South 
Africa from this country, and it is with re- 
spect to such goods that growth is to be 
looked for, after peace shall have been re- 
stored. 

The defeat of the Boers, followed by the 
extension of British rule over the territory 
of the two republics—results which are rea- 
sonably to be expected—will promote a more 
rapid development of the country between 
Cape Colony and the great lakes, and with 
this a ‘further growth of imports from the 
United States into South Africa. The min- 
ing industry will become broader. Even in 
the Witwatersrand mines already opened 
the withdrawal of $300,000,000 in gold is 
said to have left ten times as much in sight, 
and other mines will be found. The popula- 
tion will increase at a greater rate after the 
incubus of the unprogressive Boers shall 
have been removed, new railroads will be 
built, and the sales of American manufac- 

“tures will be enlarged in South Africa, as 
they have been in other foreign lands during 
the last year and a half. But for a time, in 
the near future, the course of American trade 


with that part of the world may be seriously 
disturbed. 





Financial Items. 

THE New York Security and Trust Com- 
pany announce a 10 per cent. semi-an- 
nual dividend, payable November 1st. 

....The Iron Age of Thursday last reported 
that the capacity of iron furnaces in blast 
had increased from 267,335 tons per week on 
September 1st to 278,650 tons on October st, 
a total which again breaks the record. 

»+».X<he Treasury reports show that the 
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exports of breadstuffs, cattle and hogs, pro- 
visions, cotton and mineral oils in September 
were $64,625,000, as against $54,000,000 in 
August, and only $52,534,000 in September 
of last year. The increase in exports of cot- 
ton is very noticeable, the value for last 
month having been $17,082,000, as against 
$3,612,000 in August and $8,928,000 in Sep- 
tember, 1898. ” 

....Last week the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company ordered forty locomotives 
from manufacturers in this country; the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Company 
seventy-five locomotives from the Baldwin 
and the Richmond works; and the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Company forty 
from the Schenectady Works. The Canadian 
Pacifie’s order is the first large one in many 
years to be placed by that company outside 
of Canada. The machinists in the company’s 
shops are on strike. 

Messrs. Speyer & Co., of this city, on be 
half of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, having delivered to the United States 
Government $47,056,000 first refunding 
mortgage bonds, give notice to the holders 
of their certificates of deposit representing 
the Central Pacific of California first mort- 
gage bonds, series “A” to “I;” Western 
Pacific first mortgage bonds, series “A ” and 
“B;” California and Oregon first mortgage 
bonds, series “A” and “B;” San Joaquin 
Valley Branch first mortgage bonds; and Cen- 
tral Pacific land bonds, 50-year 6 per cent. 
bonds, 50-year 5 per cent. bonds, and com- 
mon stock, that on and after October 16th 
they may receive the new securities and 
cash to which they are entitled from the Cen- 
tral Trust Company, New York, or at the of- 
fice of tle Readjustment Managers in Ev 
rope. Fractional scrip will be issued which 
may be bought or sold to make even bonds. 

....Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
during the past week were as follows : 


BANKS, 
Mechanics’ 
Mechanics & Traders’ 100 
o- 11% 
200 


Importers & Traders’ 525 


TRUST COMPANIES. 
International Bank- North American......1604 
ing and Trust Co.... 167 | Produce Exchange...200 
Guaranty 665 | Trust Co. of America.20 
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INSURANCE. 


That Pacis Reserve. 


MANY years ago, and for many years, advo- 
cates of the genuine and original assess- 
ment scheme of life insurance—the scheme 
which was built upon the sand foundation 
of post-mortem collections—argued thus: 
Money is needed in life insurance only to 
pay claims with; therefore it is not needed 
until men are dead; therefore it may be left 
until then in the members’ pockets, where it 
is safe. Hence—-besides the always-made 
comparison of the cost of whole-life insur- 
ance with that of term insurance for a few 
of the first years, which is a totally differ- 
ent thing from the other, as we have over 
and over again pointed out—the assessment 
advocate advised people to keep their re- 
serves in their own pockets. 

Tens of thousands took this advice and 
adhered to it, as tens of thousands who had 
occasion to realize upon claims or who found 
their supposed insurance provision unsub- 
stantial and themselves not in condition to 
make another discovered, to their sorrow. 
The advice and phrase are alike both catchy 
and shallow.” The fact is that reserve in 
the member’s pocket is not safe; it is for 
two reasons not safe: the first of these 
ls that he does not keep it there at 
all—he spends it instead. It is tolerably 
well known that corporations which own 
many ships do their own insuring, as they 
can do successfully; but it is probably not 
80 well known that they do not insure them- 
selves by simply declining to pay premiums 
to marine underwriters and then awaiting 
the result. Did they so a loss would find 
them unprepared; they set aside an. ample 
bremium fund at interest and thus keep 
themselves ready. Corporations do __ this, 
but the individual does not; he does not keep 
his insurance reserve intact—it goes for 
Something else, and when needed is not avail- 
able. The other reason why this plan is un- 
safe is that when the assessment association 
does call on him for the reserve he has nom- 


inally been keeping, in accordance with its 
original plan.and counsel, the human na- 
ture within him arises in anger and he re- 
fuses to pay at the end what he ought to 
have been paying all along. This is proved 
by frequent experience; and the struggle 
of the Mutual Reserve Fund—not the only 
one to face this struggle—to correct its early 
errors and avoid their consequences empha- 
sizes the moral of it. 

Mr. Mabie, who has undertaken the re- 
habilitation of the Northwestern Masonic 
Aid Association, is now facing this difficulty. 
He wishes to convert the assessment North- 
western into a real level-premium company. 
He must write new contracts correctly; how 
shall he retain the old members ? He pro- 
poses to provide reserve for their contracts 
by putting on them a lien therefor at 5 per 
cent. interest; the policy holder is to deposit 
a premium note equal to the difference be- 
tween the new rate and the old. He says: 

“ By this method you will have the benefit of 
the premium rate at the age you entered the 
company, instead of paying a premium based on 
your present age, should you now take insur- 
ance in a standard company. Under the plan 
as proposed no re-examination will be required, 
as the increased risk on account of the advanced 
age is fully offset by the reserve deposit or lien. 
Should a policy holder desire, he may pay the 
amount of the reserve lien or the full amount 
of the new premium in case of an increase under 
the new plan, or both, in cash, and have the 
policy clear of liability on acount of either or 
both.” 

Our former near. neighbor, Insurance, 
commends this plan as reasonable and just, 
and we admit it to be so, but it does not in 
the least alter the facts, nor does it relieve 
the severity of the demand. More money 
is imperatively required. Instead of paying 
that, the policy holder is to borrow it year 
by year, paying current interest and putting 
an increasing lien on his policy. Perhaps the 
plan may be more acceptable, but the only 
especial benefit in it is in retaining the level 
premium based on the original age of en- 
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try instead of an age now attained. This 
ought to help retain those who are not too 
angered to reason (provided they have faith 
in the Northwestern's future), as compared 
with the alternative of seeking new insur- 
ance elsewhere, but-it will, of course, have 
most weight with those physically impaired. 





Contingent Commissions. 


PRESIDENT FRANCIS C. Moore, of the 
Continental Fire Insurance Company, has 
put forth a pamphlet arguing vigorously 
in favor of contingent commissions, by which 
he means commissions contingent partly up- 
on the quality of business done, as proved by 
its underwriting results, and not wholly 
upon its volume. President Cunningham, of 
the Glens Falls, the able head of a singularly 
successful company, dissents. His objec- 
tions, altho admittedly serious, touch only 
the difficulties in applying the principle to 
practice, and may be considered incidental 
rather than radical. We shall therefore pass 
them by to record our hearty approval of the 
idea of a community of interest between 
agent and company. To the objection that 
the contingent commission would increase 
expense account, Mr. Moore replies. unan- 
swerably that whether increased expense is 
objectionable depends entirely on what is ob- 
tained thereby; that “it is better to pay for 
labor than for ashes, for man’s work than 
for fire’s work;”’ that the whole community 
would gain if 70 per cent. of premiums were 
taken by expenses and thereby losses were 
reduced to 20 per cent., and still more if 80 
per cent. for expense could bring losses 
down to 10. He says that no man ever know- 
ingly cheats himself; that, at present, if the 
agent sees reason to cancel a risk and does 
so, he must refund his commission pro rata, 
whereas the agent should gain by watchful- 
ness and attention instead of losing, and he 
sums up, in language which could. only be 
weakened by paraphrasing it: 


A business which depends upon quality rather 
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than upon quantity must pay for quality if it ex- 
pects. to secure it. 

If it expects continuous service throughout 
the year it must not pay the whole year’s wages 
in advance. . 

If. it expects to work by means of human 
agents, it must handle them in accordance with 
the known laws of human nature, whose most 
potent factor is self-interest, and this must be 
enlisted if success is desired at the hands of men 
who are their own overseers. They must be 
made partners. 

Whatever may be said of the obstacles to 
successfully putting the practice upon. this 
principle of self-interest and community of 
interest, and however immovable such. ob- 
stacles may be, the soundness of the prin- 
ciple is certain. The agent profits by getting 
the business; the company profits, or perhaps 
loses, according to the results. The quality 
of business done is of vital consequence to 
the company; it should not be of almost no 
consequence to the agent. This is as em- 
phatically true as to life insurance as of any 
other. As to lapses in life insurance, it has 
been epigrammatically put that “ the busi- 
ness that stays is the business that pays,” 
and only fire business also which stays (by 
not burning) pays. The crowning vice in re 
bate in life insurance is that it does not stop 
with the absence of community of interest; 
it makes antagonism of interest, for when 
the rebated policy has finished its first year 
both holder and agent have a motive for 
dropping it and placing it over again in an- 


‘ other company, so that the agent gains twice 


and the company loses doubly. It amounts 
to paying a purchasing agent by commission 
on the bills, whether he buys soundness or 
buys rot,.and even doubling his pay if he 
buys the latter. What could be more ab- 
surd ? . 

Of course rebate is the extreme and the 
logical flower of a bad root. Yet the agent 
must have, somehow, an interest with the 
principal; in some manner and some meas 
ure they must be on the same side of the 
trade counter and win or lose together. 
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Pebbles. 


ApMIRAL Dewey should be an example to 
the boys who want to run away to see. He 
didn’t !—Puck. 


.... We’re in a pickle, now,” said a man in 
crowd. “A regular jam,” said another. 
“ Heaven.preserve us,” exclaimed an old lady.— 
Columbus (Ohio) State Journal. 
...-Be honest—so the poets write— . 
It makes night sweet and daylight bright ; 
This trait, too, elsewhere will not fail— 
’T will serve to keep you out of jail. 
—Detroit. Free Press. 


.... Lhe following is extracted from an essay 
written by a schoolboy, aged ten, on a play he 
had been to see: “The villun curled his mus- 
tarsh, and seezing the pure vurgin shreeks ha ha 
be mine or deaths blud is on my head this dagger 
stabs thee to thy utermost sole ha ha vengunze. 
But the good hero comes and says O hevins hev- 
ins stur won step and thy ded body lies at my 
door. Lay won parm on the vurgins korpse and 
it was better if you was drowned with a mill- 
stone. Avarnt, avarnt from the sweet korpses 
presunz.” —Tit-Bits. 


....' Ct tuk two gals down street last night 
to git em some ice cream,” said George Wash- 
ington Snowball, “ but when I got down I ’mos’ 
had a fit of heart disease.” ‘ What was the 
trouble? * Did they ask for a second helping? ”’ 
“What was the reason? Did you discover that 
you had left your money at home?” “No, 
sah; dat wasn’t what was de matter at all. 
It was when we got in sight ob de as you please, 
sah—one gal on each arm, you kno—an’ when 
we got in sight ob de ice cream saloon I read 
dat sign, an’ I fought I should drap dead.” 
“What did the sign say?” “It said: Ice 
Cream, $1.25 Per Gal.’ I had two gals, you 
know, besides mawself.”—Hachange. 


THE SITUATION. 


From Krugersdorp to Lichtenberg, 
~ And back to Potchefstrum ; 
From Swazieland to Pietersburg 
Is heard the burgher drum; 
From Wakkerstrum to: Ermelo, 
From Hoopstad to Dundee, 
They’re marching aown to Rustenburg, 
And up from Kimberlee. 
From Heidelberg, and Lydenburg, 
Johannesburg and all, 
From Standerton and Barbeton 
They answer to the call, 
And Ermelo is all agog, 
And Ventersdorp is wuss; 
And latest news from Haetnertsburg 
All indicates a fuss. 
—Cleveland :Plain-Dealer. 


.-You can get away from Indians; 
Detectives you can foil; 
You can hide yourself from burglars 
_Who are spying ’round for spoil. 
You can shun the deadly trolley 
if you’ll pause a bit and plan; 
But it’s hard to get in hiding 
When the office seeks the man. 


It seldom brings disturbance 
To a placid mortal’s wav, 

But when it does it’s tireless 
As a lion after prey: 

So take warning, Mr. Dewey, 

As the outlook here you scan, 

There’s a roar that makes the echoes 
As the office seeks the man! 

—Washington Star. 
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Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For -the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “‘ Great Words from Great 
Americans.” 

CHARADE, 
My first is a nickname; 
A letter my next; 
A conjunction the third; 
But you: fourth whene’er vexed; 
My whole found no si«cth 
Nor a sweet soporific 
When alone in his fifth 
In the distant Pacific. 
If my whole were alive, from what people say 
He’d be more than two centuries old to-day. 
G. B. DYER. 


CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 


I. Upper Diamonp: 1, In patched; 2, a 
color; 3, a teacher; 4, one who loves his coun- 
try; 5, din; 6, a mottled appearance in mahog- 
ony 7%, in patched. 

I. LEFT-HAND Diamonp: 1, In patched; 2, 
an obstruction; 3, gave medicine.to; 4, a small 
castle; 5, a fruit; 6, a lair; 7, in patched. 

III. Centrat Diamonp: 1, In patched; 2, a 
kind of wheel; 3, encounters; 4, became gradu- 
ally smaller toward one end; 5, to deserve; 6, 
obstinate; 7, in patched. 

IV. RIGHT-HAND DIAMOND: 1, In patched; 
2, a small spot; 3, cupolas; 4, a clergyman; 5, 
general tendency ; 6, a title; 7, in patched. 

V. Lower Diamonp: 1, In patched; 2, a 
river of Scotland; 3, the true skin; 4, a Turkish 
monk; 5, sends out; 6, a beast of burden; 7, in 
patched. F. G. 8. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCTOBER 5rua. 


Alexander ; 
Cobb; 14 


kins ; . Smart; 33, Stephens; 34, Lyall; 35, 
Pierce ; 36, Lover ; 37, Southworth ; 38, Forrester ; 
39, Knight ; 40, Warfield; 41, Fenn; 42, Rice; 43, 
Wallace; 44, Kipling; 45, Wiggin; 46, Words- 
worth ; 47, Longfellow ; 48, Sawyer; 49, Marryat ; 
50, Marlitt; 51, Verne; 52, Trollope; 53, Grimm. 

OcTaGcon.—1, Bar; 2, Karen; 3, bandsaw; 4, 
ardency ; 5, resnare; 6, nacre; 7, Wye. 
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Personals. 


THE Naples papers say that the Countess 
of Ravaschieri has given all her extensive pos- 
sessions in Pozzuoli to an Italian hygienic soci- 
ety, with the condition that a hospital ‘for con- 
sumptives shall be erected on them. 


....The people of West Virginia have given 
to Capt. French E. Chadwick, who commanded 
Rear-Admiral Sampson’s flagship, the “ New 
York,” during the recent war, a fine sword, 
which was presented to him at Morgantown on 
the 10th inst. by Governor Atkinson. Among 
the distinguished visitors was Rear-Admiral 
Sampson, and 25,000 people witnessed the pa- 
rade which was a part of the exercises of the 
day. 

....-Mr. Andrew Carnegie has increased his 
gift for a public library in Washington from 
$300,000 to $350,000. As a souvenir in return 
for his gift of $50,000 to Stevens Institute, 
Hoboken, N. J., for a laboratory, the graduates 
of the institute will send to him in a beautiful 
casket a piece of the first T-rail ever made. The 
T-rail was invented by a member of the family 
that founded the institute, and the first rail of 
the kind was manufactured in Wales at the mills 
of Sir William Guest. 


....In detaching Lieut. I. V. Gillis from duty 
at the Indian Head proving grounds and assign- 
ing him to the command of the torpedo boat 
“ Porter,” the Government rewards him for an 
act of great courage during the blockade of San- 
tiago. As a nearly spent Spanish torpedo was 
approaching the “ Porter,” Lieutenant Gillis 
jumped into the water, threw his arms around 
the projectile, turned it from its course, and 
then made it harmless by unscrewing its detonat- 
ing pin, or “ war-nose.”’ 

....It is reported from El Paso, Tex., that 
George Fitzgerald, a mining expert, formerly of 
New York, has accepted for himself and his two 
brothers (who have been soldiers of the Ameri- 
can army in the Philippines) an offer of $750,- 
000 from British capitalists for a large tract of 
mineral land in Venezuela, which their father 
obtained from the Government of Venezuela 
years ago. This land was in the territory affect- 
ed by the conflicting claims of Venezuela and 
Great Britain, and the title of the Fitzgeralds 
was confirmed by the recent decision of the 
Boundary Arbitration Tribunal, which declared 
that the tract belonged to Venezuela. 


...-Francis Peek, of London and Margate, 
who died on the 11th ult., was one of the most 
. philanthropic and munificent.of England’s mer- 
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chant princes. During his lifetime he gave for 
various beneficent objects nearly $2,500,000, 
this sum including the entire cost of three 
churches in South London, and large gifts to the 
Salvation Army, the Church Army, and similar 
evangelistic agencies. He was a member of the 
Church of England, and for many years was 
the chairman of the Howard Association. He 
wrete several books dealing with the causes of 
pauperism and crime, and gave $25,000 toward 
founding the Peek prizes for the encouragement 
of Biblical study in the London schools. 


....D. F. Converse, a mill owner of Spartan- 
burg, S. C., who died a few days ago, left one- 
third of his estate (which is valued at about 
$500,000) to Converse College, an institution for 
the higher education of women which was found- 
ed by himself. By the will of John Pearson, 
who died in Concord, N. H., week before last, 
$800,000 (out of an estate of a little more than 
$1,000,000) was left to three trustees, who were 
instructed to expend the income of it for the 
benefit of the poor and of the public charities of 
the State. The will is to be contested by his 
widow. The late John H. Sessions, of Bristol, 
Gonn., bequeathed $25,000 to Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, $10,000 to Wesleyan Academy, Wilbra- 
ham, Mass.,and $10,000 to the Methodist Church 
Mission Society. 


.... Among those who took part in the formal 
inauguration of Miss Caroline Hazard as presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, a few days ago, were 
Bishop Lawrence, President Hadley of Yale, 
President Eliot of Harvard, President Thomas 
of Bryn Mawr, President Angell of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, President Carter of Williams, 
President Slocum of Colorado College, represent- 
atives of the federal, State and town authorities, 
and delegates from all colleges or universities 
which offer the higher degrees to women. Ad¢- 
dresses were made by Presidents Eliot, Angell 
and Hadley, and the seal, charter and keys 
were presented by Mrs. Henry Fowle Durant, 
the widow of the founder of the college. Miss 
Hazard, who is forty-two years old, brings to 
her office not only a varied training in intellec 
tual pursuits, but also experience in the man- 
agement of affairs, for while she is known as the 
editor of the works of her grandfather, the late 
Rowland G. Hazard, and the author of a memoir 
of Professor Diman and of certain historical 
studies, she was for years associated with her 
father in perfecting and carrying out plans for 
the community which has grown up around the 
great factories of the Hazard family at Peace 
Dale, R. I. 
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